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A Year’s Record of Service’ 


In the conduct of the affairs of an association, as well as in the opera- 
tion of matters of interest to the individual, the passage of a year 
must either make for progress or result in retrogression. Between a 
forward and a backward movement there is no middle ground for a 
stationary attitude. Accordingly, if I am unable to demonstrate to 
your satisfaction that during the last year the interests of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association have been advanced, I am reduced to 
the frank acknowledgment that some ground has been lost that was 
won in former years. However, when general business conditions are 
considered, it is my belief you will share my opinion that we now have 
a stronger and more influential organization than ever. 

Before entering upon details relative to the course of affairs during 
the last year, or submitting my views regarding the future policy of 
this association, I shall briefly outline its genesis and contrast condi- 
tions prevailing in the hardwood 
lumber trade prior to that date 


siderable number of guerrilla operators. Due to their presence and 
machinations in practically every market and producing section, it was 
difficult for a thoroughly reputable member of the trade to maintain 
his standing as such and continue as a member of the hardwood fra- 
ternity. 
A Change for the Better 
With the advent of the National Hardwood Lumber Association a 
change for the better was soon apparent in these undesirable conditions. 
Inspection rules were formulated and each member of the then small 
association actively interested himself to procure the adoption and ap- 
proval of these rules by the local exchange or market with which he 
was identified. Today there is no market that does not gladly accept 
the standards of this association. Those who had engaged in the busi- 
ness expecting to thrive by confusion of standards, found themselves 
balked at every turn by the official 





with the conditions existing today, 
as a thorough understanding of 
what has been done is helpful and 
necessary in arriving at a proper 
conception of what remains to be 


standards of this association. 
done. 


Purpose of Organization 


The National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association was organized 
thirty-two years ago for the prin- 
cipal purpose of establishing a 
uniform system for grading and 
measuring hardwood lumber that 
should be accepted and recog- 
nized as a fair standard the world 
over. At that time and prior 
thereto no general standard of 
hardwood inspection existed as 
applied to the entire hardwood 
field, but instead each separate 
market or district was a law unto 
itself in passing upon the quality 
or grades of lumber bought or 
sold within its boundaries. That 
condition led to much confusion, 





Some Highlights of Accomplishment 


Today there is no market that does not gladly accept the 
Those who had engaged in the 
business, expecting to thrive by confusion of standards, found 
themselves balked at every turn by the official inspection of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Since Sept. 1, 1928, our members have sent in claims or ac- 
counts which total about $800,000, of which the Credit Clearing 
House has collected and remitted over 65 percent, or $520,000. 
Of the remaining $280,000 a substantial sum will be salvaged. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association is in a stronger 
position today than one year ago, for 1,140 solvent concerns 
present a stronger front from the standpoint of influence and 
ability to carry on than a larger number with a generous per- 
centage of them financially embarrassed and unable to do their 
part or meet their obligations. 

Of 181,335,200 feet inspected and measured under the asso- 
ciation’s bonded certificate, official reinspections were ordered 
on 1,706,051 feet, approximately 1 percent of the total. Of this 
amount officially reinspected, claims developed on 917,679 feet, 
or one-half of one percent of the total. 


inspection of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and as 
a result the hardwood lumber in- 
dustry has been purged of these 
birds of prey. 

At the time your directors de- 
cided the association might safely 
assume the responsibility of ap- 
plying these standards with a 
financial guaranty of such inspec- 
tion, doubt was expressed by 
many of the organizers and char- 
ter members of its ability to 
maintain such a form of protec- 
tion, but as the figures to be pre- 
sented in this report will definitely 
prove, and as the records of the 
last twenty-five years indicate, it 
has been done successfully and in 
a manner satisfactory to buyers 
as well as sellers of hardwoods 
everywhere. 

In this necessarily brief outline 
of the association’s record I have 
first mentioned the inspection de- 
partment, which is the cornerstone 








as it was impossible for a shipper 

of lumber to determine in advance, with any degree of accuracy, what 
would result from the application of the local inspection in any of the 
various markets to which his lumber might be forwarded. 

It is probably not necessary for me to recapitulate the many impedi- 
ments to a free interchange of trade that were imposed by these con- 
flicting standards of inspection, as I am certain that a distinct remem- 
brance of many aggravating and annoying circumstances remains with 
every lumberman who was engaged in the business during the period 
to which I refer. Aside from honest differences of opinion between 
straightforward traders and manufacturers resulting from the absence 
of a common standard of inspection, dishonest men were not slow to 
observe that conditions were of the sort to invite their profitable atten- 
tion, and as a result the hardwood trade became infested with a con- 





*Report of Secretary-Treasurer Frank F. Fish at 32nd annual conven- 
tion of National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, Sept. 19-20, 
1929. 


of our structure. Next in impor- 
tance, in the opinion of your sec- 
retary, is the collection department, which was established one year 
ago, but has secured results during its first year that deserve special 
mention and merit your most earnest and careful consideration. The 
contract with the Credit Clearing House Adjustment Corporation, ap- 
proved by our board of managers, and adopted by you in convention last 
year, has been in force since Sept. 1, 1928. During this short 
period our members have sent in claims—or accounts—which total 
about $800,000, of which the Credit Clearing House has collected and 
remitted over 65 percent, or $520,000. Of the remaining $280,000 there 
is a substantial sum which it is expected will be salvaged in some measure. 
An Enviable Record Made 

Having spent my entire business life prior to being engaged as your 
secretary in the mercantile agency and collection business, I possess a 
fairly accurate and intimate knowledge of this line of work and I do 
not hesitate to claim that no agency in the lumber trade has ever been 
able to produce a showing equal to this record. When I presented this 
plan to your board of managers I had not only my [Turn to Page 52] 
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California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 


Annual Production 50,000,000 Feet 











Mount Lassen in Eruption 


Lassen Lumber and Box Co. 


Sales Office: Monadnock Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Mills: Susanville, Cal. 





























“Where are the Red Woolens 


of Yeslerday* 


Discarded are the “red woolens” of yesterday— 
and gone are the days when heavy cumbersome 
machinery is considered good enough. For the 
flourishing world of today demands all that is 
modern and efficient. Just as American Hoist & 
Derrick Co. dictated equipment building stand- 
ards back in the “red woolen” days, so are they 
setting the pace of design and construction in 
this modern age. 


AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK COMPANY 
67 South Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Reduction of Corporate Income Tax Due 


S THE present Federal revenue law stands, an incorporated 
A business must pay a tax of 12 percent on income. An un- 

incorporated business pays a tax of 5 percent on income. 
The discrimination is evidently illogical and inequitable. Appar- 
ently, the placing of a heavier tax on the corporation is in accord- 
ance with the theory that corporations are owned by millionaires 
exclusively, and that big business is controlled by corporations. 
The fact is that during recent decades persons of small means have 
become, in the aggregate, large holders of corporate stock. As a 
rule, the stocks and bonds of corporations are the only forms of 
investment open to them. ( 

It is quite generally understood that a treasury surplus is in 
process of accumulation at Washington, and that already the matter 
of tax reduction is being considered unofficially. Such information 
as is available with respect to the tax policy of the administration 
implies a reduction of taxes on individual incomes with no change 
in the tax on corporate incomes. Such a handling of the tax prob- 
lem, it is believed, would be an injustice not only to the corporations 
themselves, but to the thousands of small stockholders throughout 
the country. These small holders already are numerous and they 
are increasing in number; this because, as already stated, corporate 
stocks and bonds offer their principal means of investing, and 
because corporations have seen the wisdom of offering their stocks 
to the small investors. 

There is something of a reluctance in some quarters to open up 
the Federal revenue question, because it is assumed that any change 
in the law would necessitate consideration of the whole question 
of revenue. It has been pointed out, however, that in the case of 
the corporate income tax it is necessary only to change the rate 
percent, which would be a simple matter and would not require a 
revamping of the entire statute. The simple lowering of the rate 
of 12 percent to something more nearly approaching that applying 
to forms of business other than incorporated would be an easy 
means of doing justice to the corporations. It is suggested that 
this method of handling the matter be urged upon the Federal law- 
makers. 





Should Lumber Dealers Be Educated? 


HAT IS NOT exactly the form of the question propounded to 
© retailers throughout the country, replies to which have 

appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Of this and two issues 
immediately preceding; but that is the gist of the question, because 
boys go, or at least they are sent, to college to get an education. 
Assuming that to get an education is his aim, a boy or a man may 
get and may have it without seeing the inside of a college. To be 
educated is to have the mental faculties developed. It is to be 
able to think and to use knowledge effectively, rather than merely 
to possess facts or even principles. Mental training ought to fit a 
man to do good work, that is to win success in the field of his 
choice, whether it be lumbering or something else. 

There is an abundance of evidence that college men are finding 
places in business; in fact, they are increasing so rapidly in num- 
bers that it will soon be easier for the employing executive to choose 
college men than to choose others. The educated man, whether he 
be a college graduate or not, can best advance his own interests 
when approaching the so-called uneducated prospective employer -by 
showing a willingness to demonstrate his ability. No employer of 
sense will be offended by an applicant’s display of confidence in his 
own ability to make good, if it is accompanied with a sincere desire 
to be tried out and kept or fired as he deserves. The college man 
who sets too high a value on his sheepskin and too low a value 
on his ability to perform the practical task set for him will hardly 
“stick.” 

Some of the best educated of men have been woefully lacking in 
schooling. They nevertheless possessed trained minds. They could 
discriminate between important and unimportant facts. They could 
see clearly, size up a situation quickly and act with despatch. They 
could adapt themselves to any emergency and shape policies to meet 
it. Usually also, they were able so to impress their personalities 
upon the world that few persons ever thought of asking whether 


‘ a —— 
they had seen the inside of a college or any other so-called educa. 
tional institution. 

Nobody can learn much in four years in college; that is, in com. 
parison with what he will need to know in order to make an oyt. 
standing success in any field. The four years of college lif, 
constitute an opportunity to prepare for a life’s work. It may wey 
be that the years spent in kindergarten leave a deeper impregs 
upon the student’s character than do those spent in college. It has 
sometimes been said that what happens to a person before he js 
12 years of age is a more potent factor in his mental development 
than anything that happens afterward. The germ of truth in that 
doctrine is that early influences are most powerful and lasting. 

Trained minds are needed in the lumber business; in fact, it 
must have them if it is to maintain itself as a first rate industry, 
Lumbering competes with numerous industries that have for de 
cades been placing college men. It may be that college men at 
present are more needed in the producing than in the distributing 
branch of the industry; but it will be the part of wisdom and 
foresight to place them in all branches. Certainly, there is no lack 
of opportunities. The industry is in process of change, of evolution, 
Methods of manufacture and refinement as well as methods of 
marketing are undergoing changes that are little short of revoly. 
tionary. Executives of the future in the industry must have the 
foresight and the adaptability to prepare for and to meet new situa. 
tions, and the college course worth having will fit graduates for 
such leadership. 





Retail Lumber Dealer’s Catalog 


CATALOG is a comprehensive show window, in which the 
A mail order concern, especially, presents pictures and descrip- 
tions of its merchandise for the enticement as well as the 
information of the recipient. It is a means of displaying the seller's 
goods at the buyer’s fireside, at a time, in a place and under the 
most favorable conditions for creating a good impression. The mail 
order catalog has been called the “Women’s Wish-book.” It might 
with equal propriety be termed the “Men’s Wish-book,” for neither 
man. nor woman can peruse one of the modern mail order catalogs 
without finding in it numerous articles to wish for; and when the 
wishing is strong enough it is manifested in the purchase of the 
goods described. 

In view of the impression made upon the local retailer himself 
by the various catalogs he receives, and especially in view of the 
potency of the mail order catalog as an advertising and sales 
medium, there is logic in the use of catalogs by the retailer for the 
sale of his own merchandise. The fact is that many local merchants 
in various lines do considerable business through the medium of 
wholesaler distributers’ and manufacturers’ catalogs. They afford 
a means of illustrating and describing merchandise that is not 
regularly carried in stock by the local dealers. Circulars and other 
printed matter supplied by manufacturers and distributers serve 
the same purpose. That is to say, advertising literature is a potent 
sales aid that should be used by the dealer to supplement the stock- 
ing and displaying of goods. ; 

Elsewhere in this paper is carried a story about a catalog pub 
lished and used by a New York State lumber dealer. The catalog 
is both comprehensive and attractive; and the dealer says that it 
has brought excellent results. The fact is that the writer of this 
article in looking over the catalog saw several pieces of merchandise 
pictured and described that he began to wish for; convincing him 
that a local dealer’s catalog might as readily prove to be a “wish- 
book” as might that of the distant mail order house. Such a catalog 
serves to supplement also the advertising that the dealer does in 
his local paper and such as the producer or distributer of the mer- 
chandise does in papers of national circulation. 

Reference has been made to the catalog as a sort of projected 
show window. Window display long has been recognized and used 
as a sales medium by dealers in general merchandise and by 
grocers, clothiers and others. It has been only during the late 


years that dealers in building materials have used it effectively. 
Experience has quickly shown dealers in the lumber field that 
window display can be made effective as a selling force. Miniature 
houses, built-in woodwork, windows, doors and much other mer- 
chandise in a completed or partly completed form when attractively 
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———— 
displayed g0 @ long way toward making sales for the building 
materials dealer. Under modern conditions the local dealer finds 
profit in using all available means for promoting the sale of his 
merchandise; including window display, catalogs and outside sales- 


men. 


Home Costs Less Than Nine Years Ago 


CD)" person oo the first question that arises in the mind of a 





person contemplating the building of a home is, What will 
the materials cost? He will not, however, get very far in 
his investigation of costs without discovering that the uncertainties 
regarding labor costs are bewildering. It appears to be a com- 
paratively simple matter to get the costs of materials; but laborers 
differ as do the stars in their glory, so far as efficiency is concerned, 
and many of them in giving estimates apparently are disposed to 
make sure that they are high enough to cover every possible con- 
tingency. With the experienced contractor and estimator the situa- 
tion is different; for they know or may be expected to know with 
a high degree of accuracy what the labor cost is likely to be. 
Inasmuch as the popular notion is that building materials are 
higher today than they were a few years ago and are steadily 
mounting, it is a matter of importance that the fact that material 
prices are generally lower than formerly be made known to the 
public. When building material prices were on the rise there was 
no lack of publicity regarding that fact. This was especially true 
of lumber prices, because in the popular opinion the higher cost 
of lumber was attributable to the scarcity of timber. Self-appointed 
guardians of the public welfare and manufacturers and distributers 
of competing products quite humanly took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to urge conservation of wood and to advocate the use of 
other materials in place of lumber because, they alleged, lumber 
was high priced owing to its scarcity. It is believed that the public 
mind has not yet been disabused of erroneous opinions it imbibed 
during the period of higher prices. 
It is not now and it is unlikely that it ever will be possible to build 
a structure of given specifications in all sections of the country at 


one price. The building of a house involves the use of a multitude 
of materials and requires the services of several classes of work- 
men. Not only local customs but local wage scales differ in one 
community from those in another. Distance from the source of 
supply of certain materials may affect prices. There is no lack of 
factors that affect the costs.of building differently in different com- 
munities. Nevertheless, it is practicable to arrive at fairly accurate 
estimates and comparisons of costs in localities a long way apart. 

Elsewhere in this paper are presented estimates made by retailers 
in two States of the cost to build in 1929 a house of the same 
character and specifications as those of a house built in a different 
section of one of these States in 1920. The estimates made by the 
two retailers, each without the knowledge of the other, show a 
difference of only $279; whereas, the difference between the total 
cost in 1920 and in 1929 was somewhat more than $2,000; the 1929 
cost being that amount less than the cost of the same structure in 
1920. The estimates there given are especially interesting and 
valuable because they have reference to what may be termed an 
average small house. 

It is true, of course, that many lumbermen, perhaps most of 
them, do not make a practice of submitting estimates on completed 
structures. They deal with the owner only through the general 
contractor. Such dealers would under ordinary circumstances have 
no opportunity to bring to the owner’s attention the fact that his 
house as a whole is costing him less in 1929 than it would have cost 
him nine years ago, and in particular the fact that much if not 
most of the reduction has come through lessened costs of lumber 
and other building materials. Such dealers especially will find in 
the estimates given some valuable data for use in advertising. 
Doubtless, they can by consultation with their contractors get to- 
gether some data from their own records that will serve them even 
better. This will of course be true of dealers that are accustomed 
to the making of complete estimates. It is to be hoped that many 
dealers throughout the country will see in these figures a sugges- 
tion for setting the public right with respect to building costs in 


1929 and convince many non-home-owners of the wisdom of build- 
ing now. 





in the field. 


If every man does his duty and 








Company Holds Get-together 


St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 17.—Following a cus- 
tom of nearly twenty years’ standing, officers 
and employees of the St. Louis Lumber Co. 
held their annual “get-together” dinner last eve- 
ning at the Lafayette Cafe. 

At the conclusion of a five-course dinner, at 
which thirty-five persons were present, a gen- 
eral discussion of the company’s activities and 
policies took place, after which President 
Charles M. Huttig was called upon to say a 
few remarks befitting the occasion. 

After paying tribute to the memory of the 
late John A. Reheis, former president of the 
company, Mr. Huttig said in part: 

During the last few years conditions in the 
lumber industry throughout the country have 
not been the most favorable from a financial 
Point of view, nevertheless our company has 
been able to make consistent progress. This 
is because of the active co-operation, loyalty 
and good will of my associates in the office, 
mill and yards. We have had our troubles in 
the conduct of our business, but it has not 
come from within our own camp and the 
loyalty and fidelity which has been shown to 
this company and to me by my associates and 
employees in business shall ever be among 
the most pleasant and agreeable recollections 
of my career. 

Success in life means more to me than the 
acquisition of money. It means friends and 
the honest co-operation and good will of those 
with whom one has to deal. In my opinion 
there are three leading commercial virtues— 
honesty, thoroughness and activity. No man 
can succeed through his whole lifetime unless 
he builds on an honest foundation. Thorough- 
ness is essential; to have your mind on your 
work, to do well the things that are set forth 
for you to perform, to be accurate and precise, 
and with it all to be active and aggressive. 
These make for progress and success. 

Just a word in regard to the future of our 
company. It is the aim and ambition of the 
Officers and directors to continue operating the 
company along the same plan as in the past, 
and to maintain and strengthen the enviable 
Position it now enjoys among its competitors 


takes a thorough interest in the welfare of 
the company, our continued success is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Following Mr. Huttig’s address, Vice Presi- 
dent W. H. Dulany spoke of his recent trip 
to the Pacific coast, and told of his visit to 
Longview, Wash., and the mill plant of Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. 

General talks were then made by various 
employees, and all present agreed that they had 
enjoyed a very pleasant evening. 


Logging Camps Close Down 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 17. — Most logging 
camps in the Columbia River district are clos- 
ing down on account of the extreme forest fire 
hazard, which is the worst in many years, with 
high temperature and strong winds. The log 
supply on hand now is considerably below 
normal. 


Unsold Lumber at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

‘Los Ancetes, Cauir., Sept. 18.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor totals 17,141,000 feet, 
board measure, twenty-six firms reporting. 
Lumber cargoes reported arriving at San Pedro 
for the week of Sept. 8 to Sept. 14 consisted 
of 12 cargoes of fir at 13,640,000 feet, board 
measure, and four cargoes of redwood, 1,452,000 
feet; total, 15,092,000 feet. Thirty-three vessels 


are laid up, according to a report of Sept. 12; 


none are operating off shore. Building per- 
mits Sept. 1 to 14 totaled $2,500,885. From 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1929, the total was $67,525,- 
504, and for the same period last year, $68,885,- 
594. The report shows all lumber items ex- 
cessive and the market slow, with smaller 
shipments. 


Do ALL the good you can as you roll along. 


Life is a one-way street, and you’re not coming 
back. 





Book 88, Ship 93 Percent of Cut 


[Special teiegram to AmMERIcAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinecrton, D. C., Sept. 19.—Five hundred and seventy-seven softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Sept. 14 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’. Association 
production aggregating 359,798,000 feet, shipments, 332,482,000 feet, and orders, 318,493,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— » oh 


Southern Pine Association..........-.eeeeee0% 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+++-. 
California Redwood Association........+...... 


Totals, SOftWOOdS...... cc cccccrcccvcesees 


Hard 


woods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Totals, hard woOods.......seseecceeeeseseees 








No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
-- 158 70,017,000 67,619,000 71,536,000 
-- 319 192,332,000 180,527,000 174,839,000 
ee 36 38,455,000 32,478,000 29,540,000 
6 20 24,330,000 19,709,000 17,309,000 
«s 9 10,367,000 7,266,000 6,984,000 
as 25 5,002,000 3,085,000 2,378,000 
ae 97 11,587,000 11,667,000 9,906,000 
aie 13 7,708,000 10,131,000 6,001,000 
ce, ae 359,798,000 332,482,000 318,493,000 
.. 201 47,403,000 38,212,000 38,218,000 
= 25 3,373,000 5,661,000 4,704,000 
eo 226 50,776,000 43,873,000 42,922,000 


— 
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Equipment for Casket Factory 


I would like some information on the pro- 


duction of caskets. What I have in mind is 
a small factory equipped with the necessary 
machinery to produce just an average line 
that an average undertaker would require. 
I will appreciate it if you will give me the 
approximate cost of the equipment necessary 
for a beginning, exclusive of raw material. 
If you can’t supply the information, perhaps 
you can secure this through your Query and 
Comment page.—INQuIRY No. 2,370. 


[This inquiry comes from Florida. In re- 
sponse, the names of manufacturers of machin- 
ery that would likely be used in the manufac- 
ture of caskets have been supplied. 

Though there are concerns that continue to 
manufacture their output of caskets from the 
standard sizes of lumber, doing all of the cut- 
ting up in their own plants, there is, in casket 
manufacture as well as in other wood consum- 
ing industries, a definite trend towards the 
purchase of cut-to-size dimension and assem- 
bly of the parts rather than the construction 
of them in the plant. That is to say, many 
lumber manufacturing concerns are more and 
more specializing in the production of cut-to- 
order shooks for boxes, for caskets, and cut- 
to-order dimension for other wood products. 

The name of this inquirer will be furnished 
to interested readers on request—EbitTor. ] 


. .* . . 

Meeting Outside Roofing Competition 

Some time back your publication, we be- 
lieve, carried some articles on how the local 
retail lumberman may combat itinerant ap- 
plication roofing concerns. One in particular 
we remember dealt with the method em- 
ployed by the dealers in some Missouri town. 
We have searched our back files and find only 
the article in the May 18, 1928, issue from 
which we adapted a circular for our purposes. 

The article we are trying to recall told 
how, if we remember correctly, the dealers 
got through an ordinance or took advantage 
of one already existing and forced them out 
of town that way.—INQuirRyY No. 2,373. 


[This inquiry comes from Tennessee. In re- 
sponse a number of clippings of articles on 
this subject have been supplied. The matter 
has been discussed on numerous occasions and 
a considerable number of articles describing 
methods pursued by local retailers in meeting 
this competition have been published. Retail- 
ers who have had success in combatting this 
kind of competition in the application of roofs 
are invited to respond to this inquiry for the 
benefit of the inquirer whose name will be 
given on request.—EpiTor. ] 


Manufacture of Fiber Containers 


The writer recently had a conversation 
with a party who claims that he is interested 
in a carton board company that utilizes in the 
manufacture of its cartons trees of every 
species that grows, and he said that his con- 
cern had a production of 170 tons each 24 
hours, the output being sold ahead all the 
time. 

You know, these cartons are taking the 
place of box shooks that used to be manu- 
factured to ship out goods in. We are in- 
terested in several tracts of land in North 
Carolina where many carloads of these car- 
tons are used every day for the shipment of 
tobacco, cotton, silk and other products. We 
would like to get some information and 
would be pleased if you in your next issue would 
ask questions relating to this carton business, 
as to the manufacture of the carton boards, 
inquiring where the machinery could be pro- 
cured for them and such questions as you 
think should be applicable.—INQuiryY No. 
2,371. 


_ [This inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. It 
is assumed that since sulphite pulp goes largely 
into paper boards, wrapping paper etc., this 


inquirer would be interested in sulphite paper. 


mills. Kellogg in his book, “Pulp Wood and 
Wood Pulp in North America,” states that a 
modern 50-ton sulphite paper mill will cost 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000 or about $18,000 
per ton of daily capacity, without any invest- 
ment in timber supply or allowance for work- 
ing capital. He states also that on an average 
of 270 pounds of sulphur and 300 pounds of 
limestone are used for each ton of pulp pro- 
duced. Soda pulp plants, he says, are more 
expensive than sulphite plants, since, because 
of the high value of the chemical used (600- 
700 pounds of soda ash per cord of wood), a 
recovery system is installed in which the waste 
cooking liquor is condensed by evaporation and 
then burned to yield a crude sodium carbonate. 
The name of the inquirer will be supplied to 
interested readers on request.—EbiTor. ] 


Identifying Furniture Woods 

We have a customer who desires a book 
dealing with woods, such as mahogany, pine, 
walnut etc., that are used in furniture, some- 
thing with illustrations showing the grain and 
kinds of the various woods. If you can supply 
such a book kindly give us information re- 
garding it.—INQuiIRY No. 2,358. 


[This inquiry comes from a publishing con- 
cern in the East. A book quite definitely 
answering this description is United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s “Miscellaneous Cir- 
cular No. 66,” which is entitled “The Identifica- 
tion of Furniture Woods.” This book contains 
numerous illustrations showing the grain and 
figure of the different species. It contains 76 


pages and may be obtained from Superin. 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents a copy — 
EpItor. | 


Handling Lumber by Piece Work 


We are operating a lumber yard through 
which we handle from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
feet of lumber per year, consisting of long- 
leaf yellow pine, shortleaf pine, fir and hem- 
lock, and we are attempting to handle the 
labor situation on a piece work basis. It 
seems necessary to handle a part of the work 
on a piece work basis and part of it on an 
hourly basis of pay for the men when we 
are unable to keep them on piece work. 

We would like to know if you can put us 
in touch with some large yard which has 
been handling the unloading of cars and 
loading on trucks and teams on a piece work 
basis, as we would like to know if anyone 
has been able to work out a plan whereby 
we could make a contract with one man to 
handle all the lumber in and out at so much 
per thousand, year in and year out, and let 
this man employ all the labor.—INqQuiry No. 
2,372. 


[This inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. The 
files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN show no 
record of handling lumber in retail yards on 
a piece work basis. It is believed, however, 
that there are in the retail field concerns that 
have either handled. unloading lumber on the 
piece work basis, or, at least, have computed 
their cost of handling on a thousand board foot 
basis. They are invited to respond for the 
benefit of this inquirer whose name will be 
given on request.—Ebiror. | 








NEWS AND 


50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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The lumber dealers of Dav- 


enport are doing all the busi- 
ness they can at present. The 
scarcity of cars keeps them 
generally a little behind their 
orders and they have demand 
ahead for all they will be able 
to ship for some time. Dur- 
ing the last week shipments 
have averaged from 25 to 30 
cars a day. 
** © 

Two additional drill houses 
have just been completed for 
the Keystone Salt & Lumber 
Co., West Bay City, and the 
erection of a salt block has 
been commenced. It will be 
shaped something like an L, 
will have five grainers, 160 feet 
long; two settlers, 150 ifeet 
long and 12 feet wide and six 
cisterns. The capacity of the 
block will be 250 barrels a 
day. 

* * * 

George Cain, foreman of the 
Tittabawassee Boom Co. says 
that the rear of the logs within 
the boom limits have all been 
brought below Midland and 
that they are “resting.” The 
amount now in hand he esti- 
mates at 45,000,000. He thinks 
all the logs in the upper Titta- 
bawassee will come out but 
there are still some in the 
Chippewa and Salt, Buff Creek 





and a few other streams that 
seem to stick. All these ought 
to be got down with good man- 
agement. The boom company 
will probably reach the esti- 
mate of 450,000,000 made in the 
spring. 
._ 2 

The Dominion government 
has recently passed an order 
imposing a duty of $1 a cord 
on all cedar exported from 
Canada. 

i . 

Ten years ago there was no 
wholesale market above Du- 
buque, although a few short 
lines of railway carried a sup- 
ply to a few interior towns in 
Minnesota and northern Iowa. 
The Missouri valley was 
largely supplied by boat from 
St. Louis clear up to Sioux 
City with what little pine lum- 
ber was consumed. The mills 
on the Wisconsin, the Chip- 
pewa and at Minneapolis 
rafted their product and sold 
it to the river cities from Du- 
buque to St. Louis from which 
it was distributed. With the 
completion and extension of 


the lines of railway Minne- 
apolis withdrew the lower river 
trade, then Winona, La Crosse 
and Stillwater followed. Next 
came the Wisconsin River men 
and now the great Chippewa 





abandons raft business for the 
more expeditious, if not less 
expensive mode of shipping by 
car direct from the mills. In 
the meantime more than one 
hundred mills have sprung up 
like mushrooms along the lines 
of the railways in the pine reg- 
ions. 
an es 


The Wisconsin districts are 
feeling the exciting impulses of 
the lumber “craze” as conserv- 
ative people are pleased to 
term the activity now prevail- 
ing. On the line of the Wis- 
consin Central and in the Wis- 
consin valley, lower river deal- 
ers have stepped in and bought 
up all the lumber for sale and 
placed orders ahead of produc- 
tion. Country dealers have 
also helped swell the list. At 
Wausau, the great shingle cen- 
ter, there is less than 4,000,000 
shingles on hand, and no dry 
stock on the market. At Stev- 
ens Point no shingles are on 
the market; all sold up to pro- 
duction. The Wisconsin Val- 
ley road is 400 cars behind or- 
ders. 

> 's 

John McTavish is operating 
a camp on the Rifle for J. F. 
Rust & Co. and R. G. Horr is 
operating on the Rifle for the 
same firm. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Exceed Curtailed Production 


Southern pine orders during the week ended Sept. 14 
made a good showing, and were about 2 percent ahead 
of the cut. The production, of course, has been consider- 
ably curtailed, reports of the preceding week for identical 
mills showing that their output was 7 percent less than in 
the corresponding week of last year. Order files are small 
for this time of year, and on Sept. 7 made only 24 percent 
of gross stocks. While stocks have accumulated since the 
first of this year, they are lower than at the same time 
last year. There are signs of a pick-up in demand for 
fall building, especially from country yards, but there has 
been crop damage in so many sections that a really heavy 
business can not be looked for. Industrial demand has 
been good, but runs largely to low grades for box and 
crating purposes, Retail orders are mostly for dimension 
and boards, and uppers are said to be moving slowly. 
Quotations are not any too firm, but for the most part the 
mills are refusing to book business at concessions. 


Cypress Trade Improving; Redwood Order Files Heavy 


Fall trade in southern red cypress is of fair volume, but 
the mills find it necessary to give increasing attention to 
cars containing a wide assortment of items. Competitive 
conditions are difficult in some of the markets, especially 
for common items, planing mill products finding a readier 
sale, but lower grades have moved well. The A and B 
grades of finish have not been moving as well as the C and 
D. Bad weather has made seasoning difficult, but ship- 
ments have been maintained, and the producers are looking 
forward to a good demand during the late fall. They are 
refusing to: accept business at less than current quotations. 

California redwood mills to date this year have sold 7 
percent more than their cut, while shipments have equalled 
the cut, so that orders files are well above normal. New 
distribution methods have greatly increased eastern trade, 
and there has been a fine volume of foreign business, espe- 
cially with Australia. Southern California trade has been 
lagging somewhat, but demand in the northern part of the 
State is good. 


Coast Rail and Domestic Cargo Orders Show Gain 


Production on the West Coast reached 74 percent of 
capacity during the week ended Sept. 14, compared with 65 
percent of capacity the preceding week. The average per 
mill was considerably larger than that for the year to date 
or for the same period last year. Indications were that 
forest fire hazard would hold down output, but the trend to 
Overproduction is evident. Reports from identical mills 
showed a larger cut than that for last week. 

The week’s bookings were 9 percent below output, and 
were considerably exceeded by shipments, so there was 
a gain in mill stocks as well as a decline in unfilled orders. 
It is encouraging to note, however, that sales made a larger 
proportion of the increased cut for the week ended Sept. 14, 
than sales of the preceding week made of that week’s cut. 
Reports of 217 mills on distribution show that export and 
local sales were maintained on the same level as in the pre- 
ceding week, while domestic cargo buS$iness gained 47 per- 
cent, and rail trade gained 11.5 percent, proportions for the 
week being: Rail, 40 percent; domestic cargo, 35 percent ; 
foreign, 15 percent, and local, 10 percent. In both Atlantic 
coast and California markets, business has been reported 
rather slow, with stocks more than ample. 

Inventories of 102 mills Sept. 1 were about 10 percent 
lower than on Jan. 1, but the proportion of unfilled orders 





Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50, 51 and 67; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 75 to 80 


to gross stocks has declined to 44 percent, so that the mar- 
ket position of all items has been weakening. The mills 
realize that only by cutting according to demand can 
present levels be maintained, and early curtailment in out- 
put may be expected. 


Western Pines Output Declining; Prices Firmly Held 


Business in the western pines has recently been a little 
slow, but the mills have been able to hold quotations firm 
by considerably curtailing their production. In both the 
Inland Empire and the California mountain regions, the 
output tapers off rapidly during the fall, and is at a very 
low point during the winter. In neither region have ship- 
ments for the year to date taken as large a percentage of 
the output as they did last year, but since Jan. 1 there have 
been no additions to stocks, Inland Empire shipments hay- 
ing exceeded the cut by 1 percent, while California pine 
shipments equalled the cut. Present curtailment will prob- 
ably result in a decided reduction in mill holdings, the In- 
land Empire cut of identical mills for the week ended Sept. 
7 having been 10 percent and the California cut 17 percent 
lower than that for the corresponding week of 1928. Un- 
doubtedly buyers have felt that quotations would ease off 
and have tended to withhold their orders, but as a rule 
their stocks are being depleted and they see signs of a fair 
fall demand, so that more inquiries are coming to the mills. 
While order files are none too heavy, reports of identical 
mills show that they have been increased somewhat in the 
17 weeks ended Sept. 7. 


Arkansas Pine Stocks Low; Orders Offset Output 


Arkansas soft pine mills report some slowing down in 
demand, especially that for common items, as finish stock 
appears to be in good call, and total bookings are about 
equal to the production. Texas and Oklahoma continue to 
send in a good volume of, business, the Lake States are tak- 
ing fair quantities, and the eastern States are also in the 
market with New York and Pennsylvania leading, while 
Missouri has been one of the most active markets. Sales 
reports for the week ended Sept. 14 show that planing mill 
items are almost uniformly stronger than they were re- 
cently, while in boards and dimension the No. 1 items are 
also stronger.though the No. 2 are weaker. The mills re- 
port rather thin order files, but that stocks are quite light, 
it being very difficult to supply a number of widths and 
lengths in uppers. It is believed that a good fall demand 
for interior finish material is in prospect. 


Hardwood Sales Are Good But Production Is Heavy 


Hardwood demand seems to be rather good, bookings 
of identical mills in both southern and northern producing 
regions running well ahead of last year. But production 
is so high that, in comparison, new business makes a poor 
showing. Southern orders during the week ended Sept. 
14 amounted to only 80 percent of the cut, but the cut 
has been about 20 percent above that of identical mills 
last year, and that for 17 weeks ended Sept. 7 averaged 
10 percent above last year’s. The average cut in the north 
averaged 19 percent above last year’s for the same 17 
weeks, but is now below last year’s level. Trade is rather 
uneven. Furniture industries are the best buyers, and 
automotive demand is disappointing though it is showing 
signs of expansion. Interior trim sales are good, but those 
of both southern and northern flooring are slow, August 
bookings of northern plants having been 5.1 percent below 
those of August last year. Overseas business is gaining. 
Quotations as a whole seem to be firmly maintained. 
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Wood Reaping Benefits of Promotion 


Executive Explains Industry's Attitude Toward Use of Wood in Federal Buildings — 
Properly Designed Wood Box Wins—Public Wants Facts About Wood 


FIRE-RESISTANT BUILDINGS 


Lumbermen Protest Elimination of Wood 
From Plans and Specifications for 
Federal Structures 


_ Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 16.—Characteriz- 
ing as unfounded a statement attributed to 
Treasury officials that “lumber interests 
throughout the country had protested against 
“plans to make fireproof the larger buildings 
included in the government’s $300,000,000 
building program,” Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary and manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a statement 
carried by the Associated Press on Sept. 14 
gave the position of the industry as follows: 


It is true that the Treasury Department 
has received numerous protests from the 
lumber and wood-using industries of the 
country regarding certain details of the Gov- 
ernment’s building program. But those pro- 
tests are not even remotely concerned with 
the question of making the buildings “fire- 
proof.” The protests are aimed solely at what 
the lumber industry correctly regards as a 
discrimination against a material which, from 
the standpoints of economy and artistry, is 
best adapted for certain interior uses in these 
buildings, and where additional fire hazard 
is admittedly not involved. Included in these 
uses are floors in certain places, sash, doors 
and interior trim. Furthermore, wood for 
such purposes is now readily available so 
impregnated as to be not only incombustible 
itself, but also a deterrent to the spread of 
fire. : 

In some 200 monumental buildings com- 
pleted recently throughout the country, or 
now under construction, the architects have 
shown a preference for wood interior finish, 
which entirely disposes of the idea that wood 
interiors are not in vogue or not adaptable 
to fire-resistant buildings of the monumental 
type, and also indicates a preference for wood 
for certain purposes among the arbiters of 
fashion in building materials. 

The original authorization of cost for these 
Federal buildings was $248,000,000, and there 
is a supplemental list of public building 
projects that will carry the total up to more 
than $300,000,000. The use of other materials 
in interiors, where lumber is pre-eminently 
adapted, will result in the additional ex- 
penditure of several million dollars of the 
tax payers’ money. 

Moreover, it is eminently proper for mem- 
bers of one of the greatest basic industries 
of the country to insist that in such a colos- 
sal public. building enterprise consideration 
of their merits should be given to its mate- 
rials. Fair consideration is all that we have 
asked. We protest against being arbitrarily 
ruled out by plans and specifications which 
deprive lumber and wood products of any 
opportunity for use for purposes for which 
they are universally known to be_ well 
adapted, for which they may safely be used 
and for which they are available at much 
lower cost to the Government. 

I am glad to add that the Treasury officials 
have been entirely considerate and amen- 
able to every reasonable suggestion on our 
part, and the prospect now is that wood will 
be given equal competitive opportunity with 
other materials. 

i i - 


To Speak at Sash-Door Annual 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 17—Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will be one 
of the speakers at the semiannual meeting of 
the Wholesale Sash & Door Association in 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26. He has chosen as his 
subject “What Is Trade Extension?” 

Harold Vinton Coes, management engineer; 
will speak on “Economic Aspect of Mergers.” 


In its prospectus to members covering Mr. 
Shaw’s address, the Wholsale Sash & Door 
Association says: 

The National lumber trade extension cam- 
paign is a movement designed to stimulate the 
use of wood by the extension and improve- 
ment of the markets for lumber and lumber 
products. 

The program of the movement embraces 
the following large activities: 

1. Research into comparative qualities and 
uses of lumber and competing materials. 

2. Promotion and expert demonstration 
work. 

3. Intensive building code activity as pro- 
tection against arbitrary and unreasonable re- 
strictions against use of lumber and lumber 
products in buildings. 

4. National advertising. 

5. Extended lumber information service 
and co-operative advertising in wood promo- 
tion jointly with retail dealers, including di- 

















Here’s another idea for rendering roadside 
stands more attractive. The owner of the one 
shown in the accompanying photograph has built 
on the rear of his place a latticed enclosure 
for the purpose of keeping out of view all 
boxes, barrels, cartons and other litter usually 
accumulated at such a place. It’s all of wood, 
save the wire in the screens with which all 
windows in the building are equipped. 





versified sales helps, adherence to standard 
sizes and grades, elimination of preventabie 
waste and establishment of dependable public 
preference for grade-marked and trade-marked 
National standard lumber. 

The trade promotion activities and accom- 
plishments of “TX” have aided in improving 
the position of lumber and lumber products 
in competitive markets. An industry that has 
achieved so much in so short a time can cer- 
tainly achieve more. 


* * * * 


Use Redesigned Wooden Box 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 17.—Six manu- 
facturers in as many different industries who 
were planning to ship their products in con- 
tainers other than nailed wooden boxes were 
recently persuaded to change their minds when 
their boxes were redesigned by the testing 
laboratory of the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers. The boxes of 
these manufacturers were made of thinner 
lumber without sacrificing strength so they 
would be lighter and more economical. 

Other manufacturers from time to time have 
been thoroughly convinced of the efficiency and 
value of the new type nailed wooden box as a 
shipping container. 





FALL ADVERTISING RETURNS 


Inquiries in TX Campaign Show Excellent 
Promise—Helpful Material 
Developed 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Sept. 16.—First returns 
from the fall advertising of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association are highly en- 
couraging. As to popular advertising, the first 
fall copy appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post of Sept. 7, which appeared on the streets 
Sept. 5. During the following week headquar- 
ters received 900 inquiries, as many as were 
ever received finally heretofore from a single 
advertisement in the trade extension campaign, 
This, of course, does not include the advertis- 
ing in connection with the $15,000 wood slogan 
contest. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is getting most satisfactory results from 
its publicity activities, due undoubtedly to the 
highly informative nature of publications that 
are being distributed, such as the most recent 
one on wood floors, Modern Home Interiors, 
Transformation, Frame Construction Details 
and the like. 

Incidentally, the daily press has not hesitated 
in publishing reviews of these and similar pub- 
lications to give the name and address of the 
National association, coupled with an an- 
nouncement that copies cam be obtained with- 
out cost on request. Among daily newspapers 
of national standing treating commercial litera- 
ture exactly like the product of a book pub- 
lisher are the Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and Boston Transcript. These 
are mentioned by name merely as a type of 
examples of the attitude of the press in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The result is 
that many inquiries are flowing into headquar- 
ters. A count made the other day of the 
number of inquiries received in three days’ mail 
showed the total above 300. } 

The real point of all this is that the engi- 
neers and architects of the National associa- 
tion are discovering and developing such help- 
ful material for home builders that when it is 
properly presented to editors through the in- 
formation department it comes to them in. such 
shape that it can not be well rejected—matter 
that they would send a reporter to get and 
would be willing to pay for. In fact, not in- 
frequently editors insist upon paying for con- 
tributions they receive from the information 
department. Recently one well known national 
newspaper editor wrote that he was greatly 
interested in the material sent out, but it was 
a rule of his paper never to use any syndicated 
or generally distributed matter, the publication 
taking particular pride in being unique and 
possessing its own independent news and fea- 
ture sources. The upshot was that this editor 
was provided with exclusive copy which he ab- 
solutely insisted upon. paying for. 

In the teamwork between the TX department 
and the information department of the Na- 
tional association is to be found the all-too- 
rare combination whereby the “blah” is elim- 
inated from publicity contacts. The public 1s 
given not what the association might love to 
give it, but what the public loves to get—that 
is, something helpful and constructive. _ 
public may be entirely oblivious of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but it 1s 
very keen to receive information that is really 
practical and helpful no matter what the source 
may be. ? 

On this point the public is quite exacting. 
The material must be interesting and of value 
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or it does not get by it. The returns so far 
received from the fall advertising and the dis- 
tribution of recently completed publications 
leave no room for doubt that thinking readers 
of periodicals and the daily press are more 
than willing to be enlightened. 

7*> + & #8 


Urges Publicity Slogan 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 17.—The Cuya- 
hoga Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
adopted as its slogan “Back Again to Wood,” 
as noted in a recent issue of AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and is running this selling line on all 
its literature. Arch. C. Klump, president of 
the company, in writing the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, said: 

These four words tell a big story. You 
might throw a little publicity into this slogan. 
See if we can not get it working throughout 
the country.” 


Discussing the merits of the slogan, Mr. 


Klump said: 
The trade extension department of the 
Cleveland Lumber Institute is discovering 


almost daily cases where substitutes have 
worn themselves out and users are going back 
to wood. We find these cases in wood lath, 
wood boxes and packing cases, wood sash and 
doors, aS well as in construction lumber for 
all purposes. 

* * * * 


Urges More Promotion for Lumber 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 16.—That lumber- 
men generally do not seem to realize the neces- 
sity of more promotion work and more adver- 
tising on behalf of lumber is indicated in the 
weekly news letter of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of this city, which says: 

It is the natural thing for us lumbermen 
to regard wood as the best material for prac- 
tically all building purposes. The fact that 
this opinion is not shared by others is proved 
by the steady decline in the consumption 6f 
lumber and the increase in the use of sub- 
stitutes. If we are to prevent the continua- 
tion of this condition, it would be well for 
everyone concerned in the lumber industry 
to do just a little more work along somewhat 
different lines than we have been doing in 
the past. We are up against substitutes for 
lumber that are splendidly manufactured, 
thoroughly advertised and capably merchan- 
dised. We should endeavor to learn what 
arguments have been used to influence a 
buyer to use some other thing than lumber 
when we believe that lumber would be the 
best thing for him to use; carefully consider 
such arguments and develop answers to them, 
and with this information go to the buyer 
well prepared to convince him that he should 
use lumber for his particular job. 


eS. 2-2. & 
Woods Scenes on Trucks 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 17.—The delivery 
trucks of the Gibson-Walker Lumber Co., of 
this city, are being 6fnamented with scenes 
from the woodlands. Paneled body sides 3 
feet high and 9 feet long with pictures of vast 
tree-crowned hillsides will give the Philadel- 
phians a reminder that nature is still growing 
trees from which lumber is made to serve 
their many needs. 

Underneath the panels will appear the words, 
“Wood—Use It—Nature Renews It,” prize- 
winning slogan of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The Gibson-Walker Co. recently received 
from the National association a set of pictures 
showing typical stands of timber, from which 
the scenes on the body panels of its trucks 
are being. painted. 


California Dealers’ Short Course 


BERKELEY, CAuiF., Sept. 14.—A short course 
for lumber dealers will be given by the Uni- 
versity of California engineering division at 

university farm at Davis, on Sept. 21. 

n announcing the course, Prof. H. B. 
Walker, head of the division, says three main 
topics are to be stressed. They will be: Milk- 
ing barns, poultry houses and _ ready-built 
equipment. The Sacramento Valley Lumber- 





men’s Association is co-operating in the plans 
for the work. 

Meeting at 10 o’clock in the Agricultural 
Engineering Auditorium, those attending will 
be welcomed by Prof. Walker. Prof. W. M. 
Regan and H. L. Belton will discuss milking 
barns for California; Prof. J. E. Dougherty 
and Mr. Belton will discuss poultry houses. 
J. D. Long and Prof. J. E. Stirniman will dis- 
cuss farm structures investigations at the uni- 
versity farm, including hog houses, sheep 
equipment, poultry houses, adobe construction, 
fence posts and grain and forage storage. 

E. S. McBride,of the Davis Lumber Co. and 
Mr. Belton will give a demonstration and dis- 
cussion of ready-built equipment for farmers, 
such as stanchions, feed racks etc. 

J. E. Brink, of Chico, president of the Sac- 
ramento Valley Lumbermen’s Association, will 
preside at the luncheon program. Dr. W. L. 
Howard, director of the branch of the college 
of agriculture, will welcome the lumbermen. 
Max E. Cook, of San Francisco, field repre- 
sentative of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, will respond. 

Dr. G. H. Hart, head of the animal hus- 
bandry division, will talk on livestock housing. 
H. M. Lake, of Los Angeles, president of the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


will make an address on “The Lumbermen’s 
Responsibility to Agriculture.” Prof. Walker 
will speak on “Mutual Interests.” A short 
business session will follow. 

In the afternoon those in attendance will be 
taken on an automobile trip over the univer- 
sity farm with an inspection of the poultry 
houses, the animal science, agricultural engi- 
neering, dairy industry and horticultural build- 
ings. 


Machinery Concern Changes Name 


KaLAMAzoo, Micu., Sept. 16.—The name of 
the Hill-Curtis Co., maker of high grade saw- 
ing machinery since 1881, recently has been 
changed to Hammond Machinery Builders 
(Inc.). In announcing this change, W. C. 
Hammond, president, said that because there 
has been no one named either Hill or Curtis 
connected with the business for a number of 
years, the name Hammond naturally was 
chosen and in order that the name would indi- 
cate that the concern is a builder and not a 
jobber of machinery, the name was decided 
upon as “Hammond Machinery Builders.” This 
concern manufactures polishing, grinding and 
sawing machinery. 


Southern Pine for Water Tunnel 


New Orteans, La., Sept. 16.—Use of dense 
longleaf yellow pine as a lining for a 2-mile 
water tunnel to be constructed at Detroit con- 
necting the River Rouge with the new Ford 
plant not only presents an interesting devel- 
opment in engineering because of the utiliza- 
tion of wood but opens to southern pine manu- 
facturers an enormously enlarged field for the 
promotion of their product. Specification of 
dense longleaf pine for this project was because 
of its availability in sufficient quantities for 
immediate use, its economy, and its success in 
meeting the preliminary engineering tests. 

The closing of the contract for the project, 
which involves 6,500,000 feet of dense long- 
leaf as a minimum, serves as another illustra- 
tion of the rightful place of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine (Ine.) in serving as a co-ordinating agency 
for the dense longleaf pine producers in meet- 
ing the conditions under which great indus- 
trial projects are executed. Details of the Ford 
project were revealed by O. N. Cloud, secre- 
tary-manager of the organization. 

The water tunnel will connect the River 
Rouge with the new Ford plant, spanning a 
distance of 2 miles and being placed 70 feet 
underground. Construction will be effected by 
sinking a vertical shaft and at the proper 
depth a steel shield weighing 250,000 pounds 
will be projected outward to open the way. In 
the rear of this shield will be placed the dense 
longleaf yellow pine lining made up into rings 
from 8x8’s, each 4 feet long and cut regularly 
on a bevel. These longleaf pieces will not be 
fastened together, but being placed in the cor- 
rect positions for which they are designed will 
be held in place by the pressure of the outside 
earth, 

The longleaf rings will be placed one against 
the other back of the shield so as to form a 
continuous lining of wood. Against the wooden 
rings will be the driving pressure of 20 enor- 
mous hydraulic jacks having a combined pres- 
sure capacity of 3,000 tons. The tunnel will 
be 19 feet in diameter and as the shield presses 
forward the earth shredded back into the pas- 
sageway will be carried away by electric cars 
and taken up through the shaft to the surface 
for final disposal. 

As a general rule, cast-iron has been used 
in the lining of such water tunnels in the past 
but due to the need for early completion of 
the River Rouge project lack of time prevent- 
ed adherence to the old method. The engi- 
neers searched for some other material to use 
for the lining, the primary aim being to deter- 


mine the species of wood best able to sustain 
a heavy pressure parallel to grain. Tests were 
made of the various woods and it was found 
that dense longleaf yellow pine was the only 
wood meeting the requirements and available 
in such quantities that it could be delivered at 
the rate required. Other woods in larger sizes 
were obtainable at a lower price, but the se- 


.vere tests on the mechanical properties both 


parallel and perpendicular to the grain revealed 
dense longleaf as pre-eminently the wood for 
the purpose. 


From the view of the contractor and indus- 
trial builder the ready availability of the long- 
leaf yellow pine to be used in this project serves 
as a valuable insurance factor where a time 
contract is being undertaken. The total value 
on the ground of the wood to be used here 
ranges around $400,000, almost one-sixth, or 
a million feet of which has been delivered al- 
ready and the mills have not approached the 
productive capacity available for this contract. 
The mills will deliver a minimum of 80,000 
feet daily on the River Rouge contract. The 
product will be certified by the forces of Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.) The contract will 
be serviced by an agent for Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine (Inc.), it being the function of the or- 
ganization to see to it that the requirements 
of the undertaking be served in the most ac- 
ceptable way. 

The execution of the tunnel project is in 
the hands of S. A. Healy, principal in the 
S. A. Healy Construction Co. (Inc.), of De- 
troit, one of the outstanding contractors of 
this country in projects of this character. The 
success aftending Mr. Healy’s undertakings in 
the past rests primarily on his broad general 
experience in all forms of underground con- 
struction. Perhaps the greatest factor in this 
success has been the large amount of personal 
attention given to the work itself. He formu- 
lates plans and the program of work himself, 
and gives close personal attention to its exe- 
cution, quickly detecting and readily applying 
known and tried remedies to defects that may 
be found in the procedure. As a result he 
has been recognized as one of the nation’s most 
successful tunnel builders and an authority on 
underground work. 

The actual handling of the longleaf pine to 
be delivered under this contract is being effect- 
ed through the regular retail channels of the 
trade in accordance with the policy of Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.) 
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Southern Pine Forestry iv 1950 


[By R. D. Garver| 


The growing of a crop of trees 
is a long time business and timber- 
land owners and foresters should 
take an equally long look into the 
future in formulating plans of 
forest management and utilization 
that will bring in a permanent rev- 
enue from a given tract of tim- 
berland. For this reason it is de- 
sirable, first, to forecast on the 
basis of the best information avail- 
able, the conditions which will sur- 
round the growing, manufactur- 
ing, and marketing of the future 
crops of timber in the South and, 
second, to develop plans for meet- 
ing them. 

It is believed that at the end of 
twenty years from now there will 
be few large ‘mills operating in 
the South. Those that remain and 
are running will no doubt have 
been redesigned to handle small 
timber. There will be only a 
small amount of virgin timber left 
standing and the lumber business 
of that period will have to depend 
on second-growth stands. There 
are large areas in the South which 
are now more valuable for grow- 
ing timber than for agriculture, so 
it seems certain that this territory 
will be an important timber pro- 
ducing region for a long time. 
Equitable forest tax laws no 
doubt will have been enacted and 
a reasonably adequate fire protec- 
tion system developed. 


Fewer Individual Owners 


Land ownership will rest in the 
hands of large lumber companies 
and small farm tracts. There 
will be a tendency to block up and 
enlarge the large holdings. Prob- 
ably new companies will be 
formed to buy and block up small 
tracts within a given area. This 
will reduce the number of indi- 
vidual owners of timberland. The 
large tracts will be owned and 
managed probably by men not nec- 
essarily of the pioneering type who 
rejoice in conquering the frontier 
and passing on, but men who are 
equally competent but get their 
satisfaction by staying in one place 
and taking crop after crop of 
timber off of the same land. There 
will still be much timberland held 
by small owners, but these tracts, 
if properly handled, will not be 
considered as a necessary append- 
age to a run down farm, to be 
grazed and burned to the point of 
ruination. On the contrary they 
will be viewed as a source of rev- 
enue to be given the same care as 
cotton or corn land. Counties and 
states may find it necessary to take 
title to some of the poorer land 
and hold and protect it from fire 
until it produces a crop of trees 
that will attract private capital. 
Private capital no doubt will be 
given the first chance to own and 
manage these timberlands, next in 
order will be the county, town, 
state, and Federal Government. 

The business organization of 
the lumber. industry will be some- 
what different from the present. 
Large lumber companies will op- 
erate many small mills. Probably 
the output of these small mills 


will be collected at several points 
instead of one or two places, but 
as at present all the lumber will be 
sold through one head office. Re- 
sponsibility in the manufacturing 
as well as the actual management 
of the timberland will be placed in 
the hands of the field men to a 
greater extent and they will be 
subject to only general supervision 
from the head office. 


Trend to Centralization 


The small owner will continue 
to sell to a concentration yard, 
which will probably be a planing 
mill unit. Perhaps co-operative 
marketing among lumbermen will 
be in operation. If so, the small 
owner probably will be a_ stock- 
holder of the planing mill and as 
such will get what his lumber is 
worth on the open market and not 
what the local market brings him 
as at present. 


| 


be particularly suited only to cer- 
tain uses where a soft easy-work- 
ing wood is desired. It will not 
be able to compete for structural 
timbers with slow-grown timber. 
This condition will require special 
merchandising and different mar- 
kets than are now enjoyed by part 
of the southern pine output. It 
seems fairly certain that a large 
percentage of the cut will be sold 
in semi-fabricated form. Con- 
sumers will no doubt select wood 
carefully. Selection for proper- 
ties in connection with given uses 
will be a universal practice. Some 
of the mills in the South operat- 
ing in second growth timber are 
now facing this problem, but in 
1950 the problem will be region 
wide. 

tefore leaving this subject an 
exception to the above should be 
noted. Once the virgin timber is 
nearly all cut, a demand for large 





Land covered with pine reproduction offers excellent possibilities for 
growing timber at a profit 


The business organization may 
take many forms, but it is believed 
that the trend will be toward cen- 
tralized final manufacture and sell- 
ing. 

The kind of mills that may sup- 
plant the large mills will probably 
be of several different designs, but 
there are at least two things that 
will have to be considered in each 
case: (1) the logs will be small, 
hence, they must be handled quick- 
ly and with a minimum of labor 
expense, and (2) the percentage 
of each log actually utilized must 
be increased to the fullest. Both 
of these requirements are met in 
a degree at least by a portable 
band sawmill with a daily capacity 
of about 12,000 to 15,000 board 
feet. In France, there are at 
present mills of this type in suc- 
cessful operation, and it seems 
fairly certain that before long a 
portable band mill will be on the 
market in this country. 

Most of the timber will be han- 
dled on a short rotation and hence 
will be relatively small and fast 
grown and the lumber from it will 


pieces of clear lumber will prob- 
ably develop. Probably no one 
will have a sufficient supply to 
meet this demand unless a few 
forward - looking well - financed 
companies foresee this exigency 
and decide to handle a part of their 
holdings on a long rotation with 
the idea of growing a high class 
product. This problem may be be- 
yond the period that is being dis- 
cussed, but it is none too soon to 
begin thinking about it. 


Portable Mills on Trucks 


Assuming that the above de- 
scription of conditions is some- 
where near the facts, management 
plans, manufacturing, and market- 
ing methods will have to be de- 
veloped to meet the situation. 
From the manufacturing stand- 
point the layout for a unit might 
be about as follows: 

Assume a cut of 10,000,000 
board feet per year. Four small 
portable band mills would do this. 
The mills could be set up in the 
woods either on motor trucks or 
on a steel track and being easily 


portable could be moved often and 
thus save logging expense. The 
lumber could be cut live-edged 
hauled to a central plant, kiln 
dried, and then run through the 
rip mill for re-manufacture. This 
plan would seem to work for the 
fairly large operator. A slight 
modification of it would fit the 
small operator. In his case the 
sawmills might be of the same 
type but independently operated, 
The lumber could be sawed as 
above and sold to a central planer 
and remanufacturing plant. The 
main difference between these 
small mills and the present equip- 
ment will be that they will be 
band mills cutting a kerf of pos- 
sibly 6/64 of an inch instead of 
18/64 as at present, they will be 
efficiently handled, and the oper- 
ator will make no pretense of 
making fully manufactured lum- 
ber at the mill. With this point 
fully understood he can expect a 
price for his product commensu- 
rate with its potential value. At 
present he sells on grade but does 
not manufacture to grade, so he 
loses because the price he gets 
does not reflect the full value of 
his product. 

The marketing of the lumber or 
by-products would be carried out 
through a highly specialized cen- 
tral agency. Merchandising will be 
on a high plane and the product 
will have to meet a _ practicable, 
well understood standard as to 
quality, manufacture, and moisture 
content. 


Selective Cutting Essential 


It is obvious that if the lumber 
busiiess in a community is to be- 
come a permanent industry in that 
community, the land from which 
the logs are obtained must be 
cropped and protected from fire in- 
stead of skinned and burned. Se- 
lective cutting is one method of 
keeping southern pine lands pro- 
ductive. This method of forest 
management is a partial cutting 
practice, which by a judicious 
selection of the trees to be re- 
moved meets the silvicultural ane 
economic requirements in such a 
way as to perpetuate and improve 
the forest and at the same time 
maintain or increase the profits to 
the owner. This method of hand- 
ling growing timber depends for 
its success on the greater value of 
the lumber in large trees as com- 
pared to small trees, the lesser 
cost of handling them, the ac- 
celerated growth of the trees left 
on the ground, and the fact that 
the land is kept productive at all 
times. As compared to clear cut- 
ting and planting, selective cutting 
has much to recommend it for 
handling southern pine stands. 

But the task of placing these 
stands under some form of man- 
agement is a difficult one and the 
actual scientific cropping of them 
will, based on past experience, 
come about slowly. It probably 
would be quite optimistic to esti- 
mate that one-half the southern 
pine area would be under forest 
management in 1950. A number 
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of plans have been suggested for 
hastening the practice of private 
forestry on private lands. For ex- 
ample, William L. Hall points out 
a possible method of developing 
forest practice on private holdings, 
which in part depends for its suc- 
cess on the purchase of timber 
rights to small tracts with the 
idea of not only making it finan- 
cially possible for the small owner 
to hold his timber but actually 
preventing him from cutting the 
trees before they have grown to 
a profitable size. 


Another way to accoteplish this 
same objective would be to supply 
the small owner with information 
on the value of the lumber from 
trees of different sizes and the 
reason for allowing timber to 
reach a given size before cutting 
it. State and Federal Government 
extension agencies are already or- 
ganized, and in twenty years they 
should be in a position to reach 
all of these small operators with 
this kind of information. The 
buyer of logs or lumber from 
small owners might exercise a 
tremendous influence in getting the 
small owner to refrain from cut- 
ting small trees by pointing out 
to them the low price that he can 
afford to pay for small timber and 
low-grade lumber. With the large 
timberland owner the problem is 
different and can be handled 
through the employment of a 
trained forester. 


How the Plan Would Work 


3elow is a hypothetical case 
worked out to illustrate the re- 
sults which might be expected on 
a given area: Suppose a company 
owned 40,000 acres of well-stocked 
second-growth shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pine, some of which is large 
enough to cut and some is not. 
They wish to ‘establish a perma- 
nent business to cut 10,000,000 feet 
per year. With the above area pro- 
tected from fire and an average 
growth of 250 board feet per acre 
per year, they could do this by 
cutting over 1,000 acres each year 
and removing 10,000 feet per acre. 
Restocking of the cut-over area 
could be accomplished either by 
leaving seed trees or by some form 
of selective cutting. The seed tree 
method would allow a return cut 
on a given area every forty years. 


. Under a carefully managed system 


of selective cutting it seems quite 
probable that well-regulated areas 
could be cut over every twenty 
years. Since the operation is con- 
tinuous and the area yields revenue 
each year to pay off the carrying 
charges, compound interest need 
not be considered in connection 
with the investment in land and 
timber. 


Following are figures indicative 
of what might be expected: 


Such a computation allows the 
operator a profit of $2.80 per thou- 
sand and stumpage at a reasonable 
cost. The stumpage may be con- 
sidered in the light of interest on 
an investment in timber and land. 
If so, $40,000 capitalized at 5 per- 
cent would make it possible to in- 
vest about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars in land and timer, or 





about one-third the best yield 
which the Southern Forest Exper- 
iment Station found in its growth 
and yield studies of southern pine. 
In this case the owner must com- 
pound the interest charges since 
no annual return is received from 
the land. 

The computation follows using 
4 percent interest: 


Cost of land at $10 per acre for 40 years at compound interest. .$48.01 
Cost of taxes and protection at $.20 per acre per year compounded 
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Total cost 


Deduct original investment in land 
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$57.01 
Cost per 1,000 WOR oo ie oat $3.80 
15,000 
Yield tax of 10 percent..... .38 
‘Total cost of timber per 
Dias ceeec cesses ehCeere® an $4.18 





$20 per acre for the tract that is 
being considered. 

To more nearly cover the sit- 
uation in the South, consider an 
area of shortleaf-loblolly cut-over 
land on which there is good re- 
production but no merchantable 
large trees. It is assumed that 
an investor or timber operator is 
willing to wait for a long period 
for returns from the land. To 
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Since southern pine stumpage is 
now selling for the above figure 
and more, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that by the time this timber 
is ready to cut it will have in- 
creased in value sufficiently to re- 
turn to the owner 4 percent com- 
pound interest on his investinent 
and in addition at least $1 per 
thousand to cover profit and risk. 
Such a return seems fairly satis- 
factory from a business stand- 
point, and since one success leads 
to another the growing of a second 
crop of timber could be undertaken 
with increased confidence in the 


outcome. 











Selective cutting in stands like this one keeps the land productive by 
maintaining trees on it and removes the greatest value with the least 
volume 


simplify the computation only one 
acre will be considered. Assume 
such land can be bought for $10 
per acre and the owner is willing 
to wait for forty years before 
cutting the timber. General taxes 
and protection are placed at $0.20 
per acre per year and yield tax 
at 10 percent of the value of the 
stumpage. The yield at the end 
of forty years is estimated at 15,- 
000 feet per acre. This figure is 
conservative since it equals only 





10,000,000 feet annual cut at a difference of $8.00 per thousand 
between production cost (exclusive of stumpage but including 
every other cost, such as logging, milling, selling, federal 
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Such a forecast as these figures 
portray is probably conservative. 
The southern pine territory with 
its long growing season and fast 
growing species offers excellent 
opportunities for growing trees at 
a profit. Certainly the time is not 
far distant, if it has not already 
arrived, when an established well- 
managed forest in the South will 
furnish its own social and econ- 
omic justification. 


@eaeaeaaeaaanues 


Georgia Forest Fair 


Vauposta, Ga., Sept. 16.—The 
first official announcement ‘of the 
Georgia Forest Fair, to be held 
in Valdosta, Nov. 21, 22 and 23, 
has been prepared and is ready 
for distribution. The fair is spon- 
sored by the Georgia forest serv- 
ice and the Valdosta Chamber of 
Commerce. The official announce- 
ment says: 

This fair offers the manufac- 
turers of sawmills, tractors, 


plows and other fire break equip- 
ment, fire fighting equipment, 
saws, axes, stump puilers, log- 
ging equipment, naval _ stores 
equipment, trucks and other for- 
estry and woods implements the 
best opportunity that can be had 
for reaching prospective buyers 
in the South. A larger percent- 
age of prospects should be found 
here than in any other gathering 
of similar size. 

A large tobacco warehouse has 
been provided for housing the ex- 
hibits. This building is equipped 
with lights, water and other fa- 
cilities which will be free to all. 
No charge will be made for ex- 
hibit space here or for demen- 
stration space in the field area. 

Each day a program will be 
conducted at the exhibit building. 
This program will consist of ex- 
hibits, music, moving pictures anda 
other features. 


To Spread Story of 
Conservation 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Sept. 16.— 
The story of forest conservation 
and of how fires lay waste valuable 
timberlands is to be told to Florid- 
jans this winter from the most 
modernly equipped vehicle ever 
used in this country or Canada, 
the Florida forest service an- 
nounces. 

Co-operating with the southern 
educational project of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association the 
Florida organization is to send out 
a truck from here on Oct. 15 cal- 
culated to spread over the com- 
monwealth warnings against for- 
est fires and material as to the 
value of forest conservation. The 
vehicle, a truck, will -have its sides 
raised to display all kinds of elec- 
trical and other exhibits with its 
own generating plant and motion 
picture machines for showing 
short reels on the subject of for- 
estry. 

Plans also call for one-reel pic- 
tures showing prominent citizens 
of Florida discussing the subject 
of forest conservation and talks 
in their own voices to be relayed 
to the audience by means of dy- 
namic speakers on top of the 
truck. The pictures and other ex- 
hibits will be shown at school 
houses and other buildings. 


McGaffey Memorial 
Student Loan Fund 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Sept. 16. 
—A student loan fund, to be 
known as the McGaffey Memorial 
Student Loan Fund, was started 
Sept. 12 at the noon luncheon 
meeting of the Rotary Club, of 
which A. B. McGaffey had been 
a warm supporter, adopting unani- 
mously a resolution of a commit- 
tee appointed to draw up plans for 
this purpose. Five Rotarians, to- 
gether with the president, regis- 
trar, and dean of the University of 
New Mexico will constitute the 
committee in charge of the fund, 
which will be loaned to men or 
women of the State who are de- 
sirous of attending the university 
but have insufficient funds. George 
W. York, vice president of the 
George E. Breece Lumber Co., is 
chairman of the committee, which 
will hold its annual meeting every 
September in memory of Mr. 
McGaffey. 
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Organize Credit Bureau 


Sureveport, La., Sept. 17—Hieaded by Wil- 
liam A. Robinson as president, the Construc- 
tion Credit Bureau (Inc.), embracing a num- 
ber of the larger building supply firms and 
lumber dealers of Shreveport, has been or- 
ganized. Other officers are: J. J. Hamiter, 
vice president; B. D. Battle, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Robinson is president of the Robin- 
son-Slagle Lumber Co.; Mr. Hamiter is head 
of the Builders Supply Co., and Mr. Battle is 
secretary of the local chapter of Associated 
General Contractors. 

The organization was formed for the pur- 
pose of interchanging credit information, 
the intention being to protect all “prompt pay” 
customers, and to assist those inclined to be 
“slow pay.” It will work in conjunction with 
the local chapter of Associated General Con- 
tractors, along lines similar to those used by 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, in protect- 
ing its members from persons or firms seeking 
credit but who allow their accounts to drag. 

Charter members of the organization in- 
clude: Builders Supply Co. (Inc.), Central 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Gain-Yay Yards, Meri- 
wether Supply Co. (Inc.), Red River Lumber 
Co., Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., Standard 
Building Supply (Inc.), and Victoria Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.). 

It is planned to increase the membership to 
take in practically all of the lumber dealers 
and supply houses, but probably other classes 
of dealers may be admitted later. 


Large Attendances Mark Lectures 


New Orzeans, La., Sept. 16. — Anthracite 
coal mine officials and employees last week 
joined representatives of the Southern Pine 
Association in a discussion of the character- 
istics and uses of lumber in the large Penn- 
sylvania operations. Attended by more than 
500 persons, group meetings were conducted 
at five cities strategically located throughout 
the anthracite region. 

J. F. Carter, trade promotion manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, and L. D. 
O’Harrow, an official inspector, explained the 
steps that southern pine manufacturers have 
taken to assure satisfactory use of their lum- 
ber for the heavy mine requirements. Last 
week’s meetings were the first of a weekly 
series which will be conducted in each of the 
same cities over a period of four weeks. 

Besides officials of the largest mine opera- 
tors and collieries purchasing agents, designing 
engineers, superintendents, company lumber in- 
spectors and other employees were present. 
Sales répresentatives of a number of southern 
pine mills and retail lumber dealers also took 
part in the meetings at Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Hazelton, Pottsville and Mount Carmel. 
Speaking of the first of the meetings, Mr. Car- 
ter said: 

Starting and ending on the programmed 
time—7:30 and 9 p. m.—the meeting at Scran- 
ton was decidedly interesting. We did not 
get started as strongly on the mine use of 
timbers as we had expected, but we have 





promised to have this subject discussed in - 


detail next week. It was quite evident that 
these men of the anthracite coal companies 
wished us to show them how and why our 
long leaf southern pine is a stronger and stur- 
dier wood than others so that it can be used 
in their requirements to the greatest possible 
advantage. 


Large attendances have marked each of the 
meetings, according to Mr. Carter. More than 
200 persons were present for the discussion at 
Pottsville with from 75 to 150 at most of the 
others. The anthracite schedule for the next 
three weeks provides for meetings at Scran- 
ton, Sept. 16-23-30; Wilkes Barre, 17-24; 


ews of the 


Hazelton, 18-25; Pottsville, 19-26; Mount Car- 
mel, 20-27. 

Mr. O’Harrow as an official inspector of the 
Southern Pine Association is expected to re- 
main in the anthracite coal region for several 
weeks after the meeting series closes. He has 
been placed at the disposal of company pur- 
chasing agents and officials in studying their 
lumber requirements. 


Going Into Mahogany Manufacture 


PENnsAcoLa, Fxa., Sept. 16.—The Norwegian 
steamship Gro is expected to arrive here some- 
time during the last half of this month from 
Honduran ports, with a solid cargo of mahog- 
any logs. The shipment is consigned to the 


Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., which for many 
years has operated a cypress mill here. 
During a lull some weeks ago the com- 
pany’s plant was rearranged and hardwood 
cutting machinery was added. This is said to 
have been in the nature of a test at first, to 
find out whether or not mahogany could be 





Southland _ 


Co., Chicago, for use in Majestic radio cabinets, 
At that time it withdrew from the generaj 
market in sales of its plywoods, and has been 
operating day and night in producing 5-ply 
plywood, at the rate of around 125,000 feet a 
day, and has also been buying a good deal of 
outside stuff due to lack of capacity. Since 
March production has been stepped up until 
the plant is shipping parts for the equivalent 
of 6,500 cabinets a day, as against around 3,500 
at that time. 

It is now planned to erect a new adjoining 
plant which will approximately double capacity, 
and in addition to handling the Grigsby- 
Grunow contract, the New Albany company 
will go after some other commercial business 
which it has not been in position to handle, 


Log Wagons Ever Popular 


LaureL, Miss., Sept. 16—One of the im- 
portant industries in Laurel that has helped to 
maintain the prosperity of this section for 
many years is the Lindsey Wagon Co., manu- 











facturer of 8-wheel log wagons 
and self-loading skidders. These 
log wagons have been in use in 
the lumber industry for many 
years and have never lost their 
popularity, and there are many 
logging superintendents through- 
out the country who will con- 
firm the claim of the company ° 
that 8-wheel log wagons reduce 
hauling costs 40 percent. An 
idea of the capacity of one of 
these log wagons is indicated in 
the accompanying illustration 
showing how this equipment is 
being used in the transportation 
of big logs. This is part of the 
equipment being used by Tow- 
les Bros., of Waterproof, La. 








Eight-wheel Lindsey log wagon used by Towles Bros., 


of Waterproof, La. 


profitably turned out. It was decided that ma- 
a profit here and plans went forward to ob- 
tain the necessary logs. Ships were chartered 
and under present plans a cargo a month will 
be imported, with heavier importations at a 
later date, it is said. 

On a recent return trip from Cuba, one of 
the large flat lumber barges of the Aiken Tow- 
boat Co. of Pensacola, which had delivered 
approximately 375,000 superficial feet of pitch 
pine lumber at Cuban ports, was loaded with 
about 100,000 superficial feet of mahogany 
logs, which were used in the test-cutting at 
the cypress plant. Everything was found satis- 
factory and sufficiently encouraging to import 
on a more extended scale. Hence the char- 
tering of the steamers for the solid cargoes. 


To Build New Plywood Plant 


LouisviLLE, Ky., Sept. 17.—Announcement 
has been made of plans of the New Albany 
Veneering Co., at New Albany, Ind., for erec- 
tion of a new plywood plant, adjoining the 
present plant, and to have a capacity of 125,- 
000 square feet of additional plywood daily. 
The new building will probably be three stories 
high, of brick and concrete construction, and 
contain around 250,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

At the present time the company is installing 
a power plant, said to cost close to $150,000, 
which will hereafter supply power and light 
for the plant from wood waste, at a saving 
in operatine costs. 

For the last year or more the company has 
been giving its sole attention to production of 
hogany could be manufactured. into lumber at 
plywood parts moving to the Grigsby-Grunow 


Florida Lumber Exports 

TAMPA, Fia., Sept. 16.— For 
the year ended June 30, 1929, 
there was exported through the 
ports of Florida 212,044,000 feet of lumber; 
380,000 feet of this total being represented by 
pine logs. 

Pine sawed timbers ran to 16,565,000 feet, 
rough pine lumber to 181,495,000 and dressed 
pine lumber to 12,080,000. Cypress lumber 
represented for the period 1,525,000 feet. 

In the total are not shown other woods ex- 
ported in smaller quantities, such as hardwood 
logs, fir, ash, red gum, black gum, hickory, 
oak, poplar, lath, shingles, staves, shooks etc. 

June was the best month for the movement 
of rough pine lumber, with total of. 20,388,000 
feet; November for dressed pine, with 1,679,000 
feet. Cypress got over the double century 
mark only in two months—222,000 feet in No- 
vember and 376,000 in March of this year. 
Last September was the best for sawed pine 
timbers, with 2,440,000 feet, with January and 
April good runners-up with 1,951,000 feet and 
1,909,000, respectively. 


“Out of the Fullness of the 
Heart the Mouth Speaketh” 


In the Sept. 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN there was printed a warning caution- 
ing subscribers against paying money to an 
unauthorized subscription solicitor in connection 
with which the receipt issued by such person 
was reproduced. The sales manager of one of 
the large lumber manufacturing concerns 
clipped this page from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and sent it back to the editor with this 
enlightening comment: 

“You got to give the guy credit for one 
thing—he didn’t cut the price.” 
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Retailer Needs zie College Graduate 


[The following letter from an Illinois lumberman who 
is a university graduate is a comprehensive answer to the 
questions asked in the Sept. 7 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. | 

It seems to me that the mere fact that a man has had a college 
education has no great bearing on his fitness for this business, but 
that the fitness for and the ability to adapt himself to this particular 
business is largely a matter of individual concern rather than of 
group or class consideration. We all know that as a class college 
men have not attained 100% success in business, and that as indi- 
viduals some have never succeeded in any line of business activity. 
But this is far from being a convincing argument against such an 
education. 

As we go more deeply into this discussion, let us bear in mind 
that there are at least two distinct species of the genus “College 
Man,” viz., he who goes to college to “go to college” and he who 
goes to get an education. Unfortunately there are many of the 
former, but my discussion is restricted to the latter. With your per- 
mission I should like to answer at least two of the letters in your 
article of Sept. 7. 

Of the gentleman who claimed that the college man does not 
“stick” I should ask, what has he done to make his business attrac- 
tive to such a man, and is it worth his while to stick? This broad 
statement, if applied to college men as a whole, and if the gentle- 
man has had such experience with many of them, indicates to me 
an admission that his business is not worth sticking to, rather than 
an indictment of college men in general for “non-sticking.” Our 
critic must remember that a man spends four years and a consid- 
erable sum of money at the university for the purpose of preparing 
himself to be a better business man and to be of more value to his 
employer and to his industry. Therefore the graduate is quick to 
size up a job and its possibilities and if they are not promising he 
is just as quick to find something more attractive. 

To the accusation that the manners, dress and language of the 
college man are offensive to persons with whom he comes in con- 
tact in the retail yard, I say that this type falls into my first clas- 
sification and is therefore dismissed from my consideration. And 
to him who admits that in his own experience he finds his college 
education to be of no advantage, I answer that the failure of some 
individuals to solve the problems of trigonometry, analytical geom- 
etry or calculus does not prove the system of higher mathematics 
wrong or impracticable. 

Another question I would like to raise is: Are there any college 
men in the retail business who have stuck and made any degree of 
success, who are not sons, sons-in-law, nephews or other close rela- 
tivés of retailers? Personally I know of none, and I might say in 
passing I am of the third generation of our family in thé lumber 
business, although at present I am employed by a manufacturer, 
having left the retail game. 

Almost from the time I could walk until I was old enough to 
work, I spent the greater part of my time playing in a lumber yard. 
My play consisted of tying up broken bundles of lath, rebundling 
loose shingles and (most of the time) making log cabins in the back 
of the yard from sawed half white cedar fence posts. 

My first real job was manufacturing woven lath and wire poultry 
fence in an old shed down back of the barn, one lath at a time, 
twisting the wire by means of a crank at one end of the machine. 
I received 7 cents per rod for this job. Then I was given a job 
helping keep the yard clean, straightening piles, helping unload 
cars and other odd. jobs about the yard. Then I drove a wagon 
and was a full hand during the summer vacations, and was chauf- 
feur on the first truck which was bought. .My next. job was on-the 
road for a wholesale lumber company and this broke into the middle 
of my college work, occupying just one year. After that I re- 
turned to school and graduated. My first work after graduating 
was bookkeeping in a yard of a big lineyard concern, and after a 
year’s time there I was made manager of one of its other yards, 
where, by the way, I did not stick. Then I took my present job 
as assistant to the sales manager of a large manufacturing concern, 
and while with this company I have spent a few months at the saw- 


millg rounding out my lumber experience. 
TRat’s quite a long recital of personal history, but I believe that 


there is sufficient background there for me to think that I know what 
I am talking about. I hope your symposium will contain letters 
from men other than those who are relatives of retailers because I 
am interested to know their reasons for selecting this branch of 
the business for their field of activity. : 

My experience has been that the only way to make money in a 
retail business is to own it and it takes considerably more capital 
than the average young man possesses to own a retail yard. On the 
whole the managers are not sufficiently well paid to make these 
positions attractive to the college man. I am not prepared to say 
whether this condition exists because the business can’t pay more 
or because there are plenty of men, who can do the; work well 
enough to get by, who are willing to do it for the price paid. But 
properly managed, the retail yard yields to. its owner a very desir- 
able return, and I believe that it could afford to pay better money 
to better managers. aE 

“Properly managed,” however, means much ‘more than “keeping 
down overhead” and cutting the price to sell ‘the bill, and here’s 
where our college man comes in. He has learned the proper respect 
for traditions, but he does not stand in awe of them, and: just be- 
cause a system or policy has been in operation for twenty or thirty 
years is not sufficient reason for him to keep it up. In his years 
at the university the college man has learned to meet people and 
discuss with them a large variety of subjects. This helps him to 
become a salesman or merchandiser rather than an order taker or a 
storekeeper. , tee 

In short, the college man, having met people from all parts, of 
the country and from a wide variety of positions and circumstances, 
is able to think in broader terms; he has a more far-sighted out- 
look. And more than all he becomes “industry conscious” rather 
than “job” or “competitor” conscious. He knows the advantages of 
co-operation over competition, as the latter term is more generally 
understood. In other words he knows the value of “team work.” 

My advice to a young man starting college with the idea of enter- 
ing the retail lumber field would be to study a general business 
course. The first two years of nearly every college course are what 
is known as “Liberal Arts”: language,- mathematics, ‘ elementary 
economics, natural history, chemistry and physics. During these two 
years he should major in economics. His last two years would be 


strictly commerce based upon the economics of the previous: years” 


and would include such subjects as accounting; business law, espe- 
cially contracts; negotiable instruments and principal and agent; 
selling policies and salesmanship; advertising and sales promotion; 
business English and correspondence. 

I’m sold on the retail lumber business for the college man, and I 
hope to return to it some day. 

The sad part of this whole situation is that one does not know 
about it until after he has been through the mill and views it in 
retrospect, and the youngster entering college has little or no idea 
of what his life work is to be until late in his college career or 
after graduation. The college man continues to be ignorant of this 
field and the business continues to blame him for being snobbish, 
“non-sticking” and generally unsatisfactory, instead of trying to 
help him stick and thus availing itself of his services. Other indus- 


tries have gone on record as preferring the college man for man-. 


agerial and directorial positions and send representatives to the 


various schools to interview prospective graduates and look up their 
records. 


To get the maximum returns the ‘retail business must approach, - 


as nearly as possible, the same standards of efficiency that manu- 
facturing and wholesale distribution have attained. This is the basie 
idea behind the chain store systems in the drug, grocery and cloth- 
ing lines, and it is time for the individual, independent retail lum- 
berman to improve his modus operandi. The college man can help 
him do this. . 

The question you raise cannot be answered by a superficial “yes” 
or “no.” It is a big subject both because of the fact that there 
are more and more college graduates as years go by, and because 
the retail lumber. business, as a whole, is striving to improve its 
condition. The subject has many aspects and you show considerable 
courage in presenting it to your readers. It is another indication 
of the real service the American Lumserman is rendering its in- 
dustry. 


[More letters on this subject will be published next week.—EpITor. | yest’ Bhi Wo lee 
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Dunkelberg, Leeper & 
Cropper (Inc.), of Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, is a retail 
firm with a gift for 
striking displays. 

Readers will remem- 
ber that about five 
years ago the front 
page of this paper car- 
ried a picture of a dis- 
play arranged by this 
firm to illustrate the 
comparative values of 
home ownership and 
car ownership. An old 
ruin of a car held the 
center of the stage. It 
was rusty and broken 
down and worn out. 
Obviously it would never 
turn a wheel again under its own power. But the spectator did 
not need to be told that only a few years earlier it had come from 
the factory in all the pride of fresh enamel and shiny metal. It 
had doubtless worn out many tires and had exploded hundreds and 
even thousands of gallons of gasoline; but now, after a brief period, 
it had scarcely value enough to stir the interest of the junk man. 
A house, for which two or three such cars would have paid, would 
still have been counted new. 








Part of the interior display in the office of 
Dunkelberg, Leeper & Cropper (Inc.), 
Waterloo, Iowa 


About Buying a Car 


This display was not intended as a frontal assault against the 
automobile business. As such it would have had little chance of 
success. America has a passion for travel, and it has incorporated 
the motor car into its business and pleasure. Motors have done a 
considerable part in the building of contemporary American civili- 
zation and are considered as indispensable. 

But the display was an invitation to stop, look and listen. It 
was a picturesque illustration for the man of limited means that 
first things should be placed first. A fairly important part of the 
public has been so carried away by the mechanics of modern life 
that they forget the fact that what is owned and used must be paid 
for; not only in money but also in terms of family choices. 

A veteran collector for a mercantile concern that does an exten- 
sive credit business was talking to this department about the matter 
of deferred payments. 

“As I see it,” he remarked, “and I see a good deal of this kind 
of buying, there is nothing wrong with the principle of* deferred 
payments. It has been proved quite as sound as any type of mer- 
chandising other than cash sales. But the principle itself doesn’t 
always save a customer from using it in a foolish way. It calls 
for better judgment on the part of the customer than any other 
kind of buying. Of course practical business economists who were 
at first sceptical of the matter have largely changed their minds. 
They see collections made with surprising regularity. Sales are 
boosted, and apparently the margin of risk is not much increased; 


80 most of these economists have shifted over and favor the general 
use of consumer credits. 


Different Viewpoints of Buyer and Seller 


“But it should be remembered that these economists are looking 
at the thing from the point of view of the merchant who sells and 
not so much from the point of view of the customer who buys. It 
is noteworthy that the system as it is being used now is but a few 
years old. It has not yet passed the test of taking a generation of 
deferred-payment buyers through old age. As I make my collections 
and see our customers having and using things that formerly would 


Reali of the Retailer 
Big Building Volume in Dairy Center 


Displays as an Aid in Teaching the Economics of Home 
Ownership — Deferred Payments and Old Age — 
Co-operation of Dealer and Contractor 


have been out of their reach, I wonder what these families will think 
when earning power begins to diminish; when they’ll look back 
at a series of automobiles that have gone to the junk pile, and a 
procession of radio sets that have become obsolete and have been 
replaced with later and later types. Too many of them, I’m afraid, 
will have nothing lasting out of a lifetime of monthly payments 
except a memory of worn-out equipment, a taste for a high standard 
of living and no resources with which to meet the needs of age, 
If deferred payments were applied to things that last and not merely 
to things that please the passing fancy the system would, I think, 
have a sounder and a more serviceable future. They can be applied 
to the purchase of such things, but too often they’re not.” 

One of the highest paid writers in America has several times 
advised his readers to buy the things that will give them pleasure. 
Very few people past the age of 65, he added, are self supporting. 
Apparently it is his theory, since most elderly people are poor, 
anyway, that it is little use to think of the future. This isn’t the 
whole of his argument, to be sure, but it seems to the Realm that 
little urging is needed to lead the average man to eat, drink and be 
merry. We are of the opinion that the broken-down motor car con- 
trasted with the solid value of home ownership has its place in 
American education. 

But we got rather diverted into moralizing. 'The object of the 
display, aside from its basis in sound family economics, was to 
promote the sale of building material. Dunkelberg, Leeper & Crop 
per are good salesmen, and apparently they depend largely upon 
making their goods and their place of business attractive. Their 
office is near the center of the city, on the west side of the river, 
and this office has been made a very attractive place. 


Office Interiors as Silent Salesmen 


Lumber, as lumber, doesn’t lend itself easily to display. There 
is no pressing mercantile reason why ways should be found to 
display it; for customers, other than contractors, are interested in 











Modern office structure of Dunkelberg, Leeper & Cropper (Inc.) a 
Waterloo, Iowa 


finished products rather than in raw materials. And contractors, 
of course, know lumber and would not be much influenced by its 
display. But finished millwork, roofs and the like are a different 
story, for to the home owner they look desirable. 


The interior of this office is picturesque and attractive. The rear” 


wall of the lobby is finished as though it were the side of a cottage. 
There is a short projecting roof, upon which various types of roofing 
are displayed. There is a Gothic door and a Colonial front door. 
The order counter is a wide window, with folding casement sash 


in place. In the lobby are many examples of built-in furniture, — 
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preakfast room equipment and the like. It is kept in beautiful 
order and well painted. A person can easily imagine discriminating 
customers using it as a laboratory of house finishing and decoration. 

L. C. Leeper tells us that Waterloo is a prosperous city. In fact 
we heard this in all the yards we visited. Building is going forward 
rapidly, though this prosperity has none of the aspects and symp- 
toms of a boom. It isn’t easy to draw a sharp dividing line between 
the two, but we are told that the city is building only the houses 
actually needed by its people. Waterloo is a nationally famous 
dairy center and holds a great dairy show each autumn. It is also 
an industrial point, with the big factor of farm machinery as its 
probable high card. 

Mr. Leeper tells us he is using the services of a national financing 
corporation to care for second mortgages. 

“In the old days,” he said, “there were very few second mortgages 
filed. There seemed to be no need for them. The four building 
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The Walker-Schubert Lumber Co. handles paint and builders’ hardware 
and has increased its paint sales 600 percent in five years 








and loan associations are strong, and formerly they would finance 
a house for a man who owned a lot. Since they can no longer do 
that it became necessary to find some means to get the remaining 
necessary money from other sources. The number of needed second 
mortgages is not yet so large, but they must be provided for in 
an orderly way.” 


When Is Remodeling a Sound Business Aid? 


Stephen D. Brown, of the Waterloo Lumber Co., has been in busi- 
ness in the city for 20 years and thinks this is going to be the 
biggest year of the series for his company. He thought the same 
situation obtained with the other lumber companies. 

“There is much remodeling in the city,” he said, “but no or- 
ganized effort is made to stimulate it. Several years ago the yards 
did a considerable amount of community advertising, and this 
served, among other things, to call attention to the uses of repairs 
and modernizing. They tell me that the time to keep advertising 
going is when business is good, and I suppose that is true. Sales 
will not run on their own power for so very long without attention, 
and nobody wants to see trade slacken off; certainly not through 
neglect. But at the present time I’m not especially anxious to or- 
ganize for the promotion of modernizing. Such a special effort, if it 
were successful in creating business as it probably would be, might 
cause an expansion of yard facilities that would not be per- 
manently needed. I think it is better to let a modernizing bureau 
wait until we need this specialized business to keep up volume. 
Waterloo doesn’t have many ups and downs of a serious kind, but 
trade is good this year, and I think we’ll be wise to wait a little.” 

The office of the Waterloo Lumber Co. is also near the center of 
the city; east of the river. 


Sales Greed May Increase Overhead 


N. J. Tiedemann, of the Shepherd Lumber Co., made a special 
point of the importance of contractors in the lumber business as it 
is usually conducted in the Mississippi Valley. It is as well to 
mention this matter now and then, just to keep the record straight, 
for contractors get a good many unfriendly comments from dealers 
who happen to have had bad luck in dealing with their local 
builders. It happens, now and then, that a dealer who gets tired 
of the greedy control of the local markets by short-sighted contrac- 
tors and their habits of demanding big discounts and collusion in 
rimming the customer jumps to the conclusion that all the craft 
are a flock of black sheep. Many a misunderstanding comes up 
when dealers turn the tables, make the sales and deal out the jobs 
to the contractors instead of letting the contractors deal the jobs 
to the lumbermen. But when all these grievances are duly regis- 
tered, the fact remains that as building is ordinarily done the 
contractor is an important partner in the undertaking. Hundreds 


and even thousands of contractors work along in a fair way in 
friendly co-operation with lumbermen; exchanging sales information 
and working jointly to make the sale. A vast amount of the sales 
machinery of lumber yards has been built around the local con- 
tractors and their service. 

Mr. Tiedemann stated that his company has a good line of con- 
tractors; able and square-shooting mechanics who are willing to 
work with the Shepherd Lumber Co. in the business of producing 
buildings that are satisfactory to dealer, contractor and customer. 

“A person sees an object lesson in the value of co-operation every 
now and then,” Mr. Tiedemann said. “There’s a town not so far 
from here where one dealer and one contractor have almost a clear 
field locally, in their respective lines. The contractor got some big 
ideas, perhaps with the help and suggestion of an outside dealer 
who wanted to hook a few sales. In any event the contractor began 
buying from outside sources. In a small town that sort of thing 
is hard on a dealer; hurts his pride and his prestige and loses him 
important sales. They couldn’t straighten the matter out; so the 
dealer announced that if he couldn’t market his lumber through 
the usual channels he’d begin contracting, himself. He has done 
this. At present the local business, which isn’t large enough to 
warrant such division, is divided two ways. The dealer sells prob- 
ably half the lumber, and the contractor does half the building. Prob- 
ably it doesn’t divide evenly, but none the less the overhead is in- 
creased, and bad feeling is pushing prices down. Nobody profits 
except the public, and probably it doesn’t profit much; for in such 
a case it’s only human to try to cut losses by reducing quality. So 
the customer who saves in money cost, loses more in the end by 
getting shoddy buildings.” 

Mr. Tiedemann mentioned the civic improvements of Waterloo 
that are following along with its brisk commercial life. He men- 
tioned ‘both the farm machinery industry which is an important 
factor in local distribution and also the dairy industry. Dairying 
is a big business in northeastern Iowa. It seems especially to fit 
soil and climate and marketing possibilities. 


Paint and Hardware as Sales Boosters 


The Walker-Schubert Lumber Co. also stated that building is 
running at high tide. Mr. Walker and Mr. Schubert are able young 
men and have what seems to be a well organized plant. They 
handle paint and building hardware; and Mr. Walker said that 
their paint sales, without special effort, had increased in volume 
600 percent in five years. 

This department asked Mr. Walker if Waterloo got any farm 
business. He replied that a small volume comes in. If farmers 
haul their own lumber they nearly always go to smaller towns 
Most of the marketing of grain and hogs is done in the smaller 
towns, and jag lots of lumber that may be needed are taken back. 
A farmer dislikes to take a team into a city, and he doesn’t espe- 
cially like to get a truck into city traffic. 

Mr. Walker added that his company did make a certain number 
of farm sales on a delivered basis. Like several other lumbermen 





An outdoor miniature display made by the Watkins Coal & Lumber Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa 


who have discussed this subject, he thinks that deliveries can 
be made at farms within a radius of five or six miles at city prices. 
In the first place, a dealer couldn’t think of charging a farmer who 
hauls his own a larger amount than the city delivered price. But 
if he comes in with a farm team that will not stand, or if he brings 
a short-bodied truck, the matter of loading is harder and takes more 
time than loading the yard trucks. Often the yard must loan chains 
to hold the load in place, and getting them back isn’t so easy. Un- 
loading the truck at a farm is no harder than unloading it at a city 
lot; and if roads are good the few extra miles of travel take but a 
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short time and are compensated for by the ease of loading the yard 
truck as compared to the farmer’s wagon. At least until the problem 
becomes more complicated, until deliveries are longer and cut into 
the territory of neighboring towns or until they become so numer- 
ous as to create a need for more trucks, this company is prepared 


to take care of them in this simple way. 


An Office Bulletin Board 


The Watkins Coal & Lumber Co. is a near neighbor of the Walker- 
Schubert yard. C. J. Klinefelter stated that in his opinion there was 


display window. 


ts 


no pressing need for financing other than that offered by banks ang 
building and loan associations. 


This office makes good use of a 


It also had a bulletin board on which varioys 
things were advertised. We noticed that it contained statements 
about a couple of houses for sale. 


The C. W. Chapman Lumber Co. is a line-yard corporation with 


head offices in Waterloo. The local yard has a big sign board visible 
all over the central part of the city. 
see Mr. Chapman, as he was away from his office. I also failed to 
see any one at the yard of the Nauman Co. 


I was unfortunate in failing to 


Dealer’s Ads Champion “Marked” Lumber 


Santa Fe, N. M., Sept. 16—This State, 
which has not been conspicuous in advocacy of 
trade- and grade-marked lumber, is rapidly 
making up for lost time. The Santa Fe Build- 
ers Supply Co., large wholesale and retail 
dealers here, the president of which is Charles 
Proebstel, one of the best known representa- 
tives of the lumber industry in the Southwest, 
has just completed a series of eight weekly ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers of northern 
New Mexico, featuring in particular the sig- 
nificance and value of the “Tree Mark.” 

Preferred positions were secured in both 
Spanish and English newspapers for these ad- 
vertisements, which briefly, though with pointed 
text and good display, carried the message to 
the reading public of the Southwest; most 
favorably on account of general confidence in 
Mr. Proebstel’s leadership, whether in the man- 
agement of the State’s natural resources of 
forest and stream life, for which it selected 
him commission chairman; or in the equally 
important improvement of the State in its 
homes and business and public buildings. 

Two of these advertisements were repro- 
duced in the July number of the Shevtin 
Equalizer, published by the McCloud River 
Lumber Co. and the Shevlin-Hixon Co., whose 
trade- and grade-marked products Mr. Proeb- 
stel’s company handles in large quantities. This 
magazine goes on to say, “Everyone from the 
mill to the actual consumer of lumber is bet- 
ter satisfied when the lumber is grade- and 
trade-marked.” 

Commenting on this publicity, B. W. Lakin, 
general manager of the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., wrote: “I believe that grade-marking 
is going to put the lumber industry on a 
higher plane than it has ever been before.” 

Mr. Proebstel’s company also handles the 
trade-marked quality lumber produced by the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. at Vernonia, Ore. 

Beginning with July a house organ, “San- 
busco Talks,” is being issued monthly, of which 
Allan P. Bates, one of Mr. Proebstel’s staff, is 
editor. 

The eight advertisements in the recent lum- 
ber series are reproduced herewith (as to text 
only). Eight on heating and plumbing are now 


running, and these will be followed by a series 


on roofing. 


GRADE-MARKED AND TRADE-MARKED 


Since time immemorial, lumber has always 
been the backbone of construction. At first, 
the available lumber was, used. 

Now, in order to take the “guess” out of 
building, modern methods demand grade- 
marked, trade-marked and kiln-dried lumber. 

Grade-marking is the greatest step for- 
ward towards taking mystery and the ele- 
ments of chance from the lumber business, 
for it definitely puts any piece of lumber in 
a certain grade. 

SANBUsScoO insists that all mills from whom 
SANBUsSCO buys trade-mark in addition to grade- 
marking, thus giving the buyer assurance he is 
getting the right grade and quality. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU BUY WHEN 
YOU BUY LUMBER? 
Is your lumber grade-marked and trade- 
marked by the manufacturer? 
Grade-marking certifies that you get the 
lumber for which you pay. 
Trade-marking means the manufacturer is. 


proud enough of his product to put his name 
on it. 

SANBUSCO’s lumber is grade-marked and trade- 
marked for your protection. 


IS THE PILE PICKED OVER, OR IS THE 
BOTTOM THE SAME AS THE TOP? 


Lumber not grade-marked means that the 
boards are sorted as they are sold and the 
first customer gets the best and the last cus- 
tomer gets the culls. 

Grade-marking insures uniform quality from 
top to bottom of the pile. SANBUsco has nothing 
but grade-marked and trade-marked lumber. 


IT’S WORTH THE DIFFERENCE 


The initial cost of green lumber is cheaper 
than kiln dried, but—the carpenter must size 
for even thickness and width; he must 
straighten crooked pieces as best he may; he 
must comb the pile for special pieces. The cost of 
doing this is more than the difference. 

After installation plaster cracks appear; doors 
shrink and warp; joints and mitres open; floors 
buckle, largely due to shrinkage of green lum- 
ber. The repair bill far out-balances the differ- 
ence in the initial cost. 

KILN-DRIED lumber is cheaper in the long run. 
It is uniform, straight, easily handled and dry. 
It gives years of service with a minimum of 
repair. SANBUSCO haS KILN-DRIED and GRADE- 
MARKED lumber. 


WHITE PINE—CHOICE OF THE CRAFTS- 
MAN 


From early Colonial days white pine has 
been the choice of the craftsman. For in- 
terior trim of the home it is unsurpassed. 
White pine is soft and smooth, easily carved. 
It takes a beautiful and lasting finish. 

White pine is available in many grades, in 
many thicknesses, in many widths. 

White Pine is Kiln-Dried and Grade- 
Marked. 

SANBUSCO has White Pine. 


A GRADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SaNbBusco has many different grades of White 
Pine suitable for the most varied of uses. 

Clear White Pine is for doors, windows, 
interior trim, panels, cupboards. For carv- 
ing it is unsurpassed. This grade is used 
where the finest finishing material is re- 
quired. 

The other grades, D Select, No. 1 and No. 3 
Common, which SANBUsCcO has are used in places 
where fine quality is not so necessary. D Select 
is for construction which does not require the 
perfection of clear pine. The other two grades 
are for shelves,- sheathing, construction work, 
and similar uses. 

There is GRADE-MARKED, TRADE-MARKED, and 
KILN-DRIED White Pine for every purpose. SAN- 
BUSCO has it. 


FRIENDLY FLOORS OF OAK 


Rich, friendly floors; stylish floors; beauti- 
ful floors, either by the light of day or by 
the shaded lamps at night. Floors of Oak, 
either in the ancient style of random widths 
and lengths, or the modern manner of narrow 
faced boards or floor blocks of various pat- 
terns. 

Oak is.individual. Oak is permanent. Oak 
grows more beautiful and mellow as ‘the 
years go by. 

Oak may be laid over old floors as well as 
for new work. Oak adds far more in actual 


value to the home than the initial cost of the 
floor. 
SANBusco has Oak flooring in several styles, 


KILN-DRIED LUMBER FOR BETTER 
: CONSTRUCTION 

Kiln-dried lumber is die-square, evenly 
sized, and straight; it is light and easy to 
handle, but strong, as the strength increases 
as the moisture decreases. 

Kiln-dried lumber does not shrink after 
installation, and the germs of decay have 
been killed by the heat in the dry kilns, and 
unless reinfected will not rot. 

Kiln-dried lumber is grade-marked, insuring 
uniform quality. It is cheaper in the long run, 
SANBUSCO has it. 


Farmers and Marked Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 16.—“Farmers 
will save millions of dollars annually by in- 
sisting upon grade-marked lumber in their pur- 
chases,” says Louis J. Taber, master of the 
National Grange, in a letter to Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“The American farmers pay an annual lum- 
ber bill of about half a billion dollars,” says 
Mr. Taber, who represents the grange on the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, “but 
how many farmers are in a position to check 
on the grades and species covering their pur- 
chases? Instead of blindly ordering lumber 
for this or that purpose, the farmer should 
have some definite guide regarding quality and 
species. Consumers demand that many farm 
products be grade-marked for their protec- 
tion. Why should not the farmers insist on 
the same protection in their lumber purchases?” 

So impressed is Mr. Taber with the efforts 
of the committee to educate consumers to de- 
mand grade-marked lumber in their purchases, 
that he has recommended a discussion of this 
subject in grange meetings. 

“It occurs to me that it would be a splendid 
idea,” Mr. Taber writes the committee, “to 
send a copy of your bulletin on grade-marking 
of lumber to all the subordinate grange lec- 
turers in the United States. They would find 
the material it contains of great value in their 
lecture hour work. This material could be 
made the basis of a program in a subordinate 
grange and thus render a service not only to 
the membership but to the cause of real wood 
conservation.” 

The bulletin to which Mr. Taber refers, 
“Grade-Marking of Lumber for the Consum- 
er’s Protection,” was prepared for the purpose 
of acquainting lumber users with the facts 
they should know about grade-marked lumber. 
A copy of this bulletin will be sent free to any 
one requesting it. Such requests should be 
sent ta the National Committee om Wood 


Utilization, Department of Commerce, Wash- 


ington, D 





ANNOUNCEMENT was recently made of the 
organization of a holding company in the pulp 
and lumber industry of Sweden, to be known 
as the Kreuger & Toll Co. This consolidation, 
it is claimed, will represent 30 percent of the 
total pulp production of that country and 15 
percent of the total sawed lumber production. 
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Modernizing With Ne 
Stained Shingles 


MarsHFicLD, Wis., Sept. 16—The Dairy 
Belt Lumber Co., located here, owned and 
operated by A. E. Way, is one of the pro- 
gressive retail lumber establishments of Wis- 

sin. 
rary this spring Mr. Way decided that in- 
dications were that there was not going to be 














Showing pleasing effect obtained in moderniz- 
ing church building with stained shingles 


as much building of new homes as usual, and 
he therefore decided that it would be desirable 
to create as much remodeling and repair work 
as possible to fill the gap. This lumberman 
is thoroughly sold on good quality wood shin- 
gles, and he believed that the consumption of 
that product in his town could be materially 
increased by aggressive salesmanship. 

He started out, therefore, with the idea that 
stained shingles could be sold, and that they 
would give the users lasting’ satisfaction. In 
this connection, it may be said that he buys 
nothing but “5X” edge-grain red cedar shin- 
gles, from British Columbia producers. He 
proceeds on the theory that at a small addi-- 
tional cost he can give his customers a first- 
class shingle which, in the end, will be much 
more satisfactory to the customer, as well as 
the seller, than endeavoring to work off a 
cheaper grade. 

Up to the time of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative’s visit to his place, a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Way had already sold twenty 
jobs and had prospects on hand that would 
bring the total to over forty that he thought 





would be completed be- 
fore cold weather sets 
in. 

Mr. Way is a good 
merchandiser and a 
good advertiser, and be- 
lieves in using effective, 
up-to-date methods for 
convincing his custom- 
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ers that it is to their 
interest to buy good 
shingles. As a step in 
this direction, and to 


prove that good shingles are durable and sat- © 


isfactory, he put on display some shingles 
taken off of a house that had been remodeled 
after eighteen years’ service. A few of these 
shingles are shown in one of the accompanying 
cuts. It will be seen that they are in first- 
class preservation, and would have been good 
for many years more service. The zinc nails 
used in putting the shingles on were still intact 
and held when the shingles were pulled off. 

As already said, Mr. Way buys nothing but 


sie yor 


5X” edge-grain red cedar shingles and he 








Showing tank in which the bundles of shingles 
are dipped. Mr. Way at right 


stains them in his own yard, giving his cus- 
tomers any color desired. He says that the 
shingles can be stained at the rate of a bundle 
a minute, if necessary to put them through at 
that rate. Some very pleasing effects in house 
modernizing jobs have been obtained by using 
contrasting colors of shingles on the roof and 
on the side walls. 

One of the accompanying pictures shows the 
tank in which the shingles are dipped, and an- 
other shows a general view of the stock of 











Showing part of shingle stock and some bundles on rack after having been -dipped 


Display of shingles taken from roof of a remodeled house after hav- 
ing seen eighteen years of service 


shingles and some bundles on the rack after 
having been dipped in the tank. The barrels 
of creosote stain in which the shingles are 
dipped also are seen. After being dipped the 
shingles are laid on the rack, under which is 
hung a metal pan so that the excess stain runs 
back into the tank. 

An interesting example of the pleasing ef- 
fect obtained is furnished by the Evangelical 
Lutheran church at this place, a job for which 
Mr. Way’s company furnished the stained 
shingles. This job has created a great deal 
of favorable comment in the* community and 
has been the means of interesting others in 
re-covering their homes with stained shingles. 

Another of the pictures accompanying this 
story shows a house recently re-roofed by Mr. 


‘Way with stained shingles of four different 


shades of tan, so blended as to give a plegsing, 
mottled effect. Since this roof- was completed 
Mr. Way has received quite a number of in- 
quiries from “prospects” saying that they 
wanted roofs exactly like it. 

A sales idea that Mr. Way has used with 
very telling results is this: In his travels 


about the community he takes notice of houses 





This roof of blended shades won much favor 
and helped sell other jobs 


that look as though they needed repainting and 
then proceeds to show the owners that by an 
expenditure of from $100 to $150 over and 
above the cost of painting they can re-cover 
their homes with stained shingles, which will 
put an end to painting expense for all time; 
besides the fact of the increased insulation 
making the house warmer in winter, and sav- 
ing fuel, as well as being cooler in summer. 
This line of sales talk usually convinces the 
owner that it would be more profitable for 
him to re-side with stained shingles than to 
re-paint and then in three or four years have 
it to do all over again. 

Lumbermen from a distance have made trips 
to Marshfield to inspect some of the jobs that 
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Mr. Way has handled. He gladly gives visit- 
ing lumbermen all information possible, as he 
feels that he is doing his community a service 
by inducing customers to use wood shingles, 
as well as performing a service for the lumber 
industry. 

In this connection, it may be added that he 
feels that it is up to the shingle producers to 
produce shingles that will give uniform satis- 
faction and thus stabilize the market. This, 


he feels, is the way for the shingle industry 
to win back the ground that has been lost. 
Mr. Way’s selling efforts are reinforced by 
effective publicity and advertising, the latter 
taking the form of a minature “newspaper” 
called “Wood Wisdom” which occupies a place 
regularly on one of the pages of the local 
newspaper. This little “newspaper within a 
newspaper” brings to the readers short selling 
messages relating to goods handled, inter- 


isi 
spersed with humorous items of lively interest, 

He also secures much good publicity jp the 
form of reading matter. For instance, a tp. 
cent issue of the local daily newspaper carried 
a column-long story on the modernization of 
old homes, showing how stained shingles mg 
be advantageously used for dressing up the p 
terior of old houses, not only making them 
more livable but also preserving and enhane. 
ing their intrinsic value. 


How Building Costs Compare With 1920 


Away back in 1920—to be exact, in the issue 
of Oct. 9 of that year—the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN printed the accompanying picture and 
floor plan, with the statement that this house 


against a total cost of $6,840.33 for the same 
house in 1920. 

In other words, a house of this description 
now costs something over $2,000 less than in 








Cost $6,840 to build in 1920; see comparative statements of present costs 


cost $6,840.33 to build, which figure included 
all items of material and labor. Lumber and 
millwork represented 34 percent of the total. 

Along with the picture and plan, at that time, 
was printed an itemized statement of the ma- 
terial and labor costs. 

Quite recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
received a suggestion from a mid-West lum- 
ber retailer to the effect that it would be very 
interesting to know what the same house would 
cost to build in 1929. This retailer wrote in 
part: 

“We believe that the relative amount that 
the retail lumberman receives at the present 
time is altogether different from that which 
he received when this showing was made. At 
that time, lumber prices were extremely high. 
They have receded tremendously since that 
time, but we believe that labor costs have not 
receded; neither has plumbing and electrical 
work, or wages of artisans in other lines.” 

In accordance with the above suggestion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked two well-known 
retail lumbermen, with broad experience in 
home building, one in Wisconsin and the other 
in Iowa, to figure the cost of constructing the 
same house on the basis of present prices for 
materials and labor. The retailers referred to 
are G. W. LaPointe, jr.. manager O. & N. 
Lumber Co., Menomonie, Wis., and F. J. Ward, 
manager Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

These retailers very kindly consented to do 
this, and the figures which they prepared, in 
collaboration with their local contractors, are 
printed on this page. 

It will be observed that the amounts repre- 
senting the total cost are surprisingly close to 
each other, considering the fact that they were 
independently figured by dealers in different 
States, there being a difference of only $279, 
the Iowa dealer placing the total cost at $4,550, 
and the Wisconsin dealer at $4,829.30, .as 


1920, the saving according to one of the new 
estimates being $2,290.33, and according to the 
other, $2,010.94. 

It is to be further observed that a very large 
part of the savings is on the materials, and 
especially on lumber. 

In one of the 1929 estimates the items of 
lumber and millwork are segregated, and it 
will be noted that these items compare with 
the 1920 figure as follows: Lumber, including 
shingles and lath (1920), $1,498.96; (1929) 
$900. Millwork (1920) $807.10; (1929) $550. 

Other comparisons of the various items of 


materials and labor will no doubt prove inter. 
esting to readers who wish to trace the decline 
in the cost of construction since 1920. 


ITEMIZED COSTS IN 1920 





Plans and specifications... ...... $ 25.00 
Excavating and grading.. ...... 170.0 
Lumber, shingles and lath.$1,498.96 ...... 
I TR oc iccane “axeation 642.04 
Form and scaffold material 50.00. ...,., 
Pe cieasiene’ soawes 40.00 
Clay products: 
Cement, lime, tile, plas- 
ter, blocks, brick, etc.. 751.66  ....., 
ME, ve Soxees bst'eus 402.10 
Millwork, interior and ex- 

ES eee 8 ok a ag 807.10 ....., 
EE PR rer ane Peer e 413.54 
Hardware — Floor drains, 

coal chute, locks, nails, 

NG, -xdaelaiae ata ke oda nea 6.18 4a 
ME ceedes! wnnbee 42.73 
Labor, tiling bathroom 

Tg eanaeske “aneeees 15.00 
i crndioccved s6haes 94.50 
DEY -cctehbnaeeiccce. sovées ae 

Labor and material..... ...... 45.00 
Paints—two coats (inside 

EE a's Gin  wcian ves 180.00... 
CE secs ices  pedees 220.00 
Drayage, freight, water... ...... 50.00 
Compensation insurance.. ...... 55.08 
Fire and wind insurance 

PC eee ee heen es 32.50 
Board and transportation. ...... 130.00 
Plumbing and heating, la- 

Ff 5 —_ 750.00 
Supervision—traveling ex- 

pense, service, etc...... ...... 200.00 

Total Materials ...... $3,512.84 ...... 
Labor and Miscell.... ...... $3,327.49 
RE SD ce csee seanien 6,840.33 
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in 1920 in southeastern Iowa, where 
house was built, as follows: : 


ee MET oo. cc csccccses 85c per hour 
Mason labor .....-.--.--+- $1.12%4 per hour 
Excavating ..---+--++eseeeeeee 75c per yard 
Plastering, 2 coats ............ 24c per yard 
Lathing ..---- peeeete test ences 10c per yard 
Compensation insurance...... $2.10 per $100 
Fire and wind insurance,...... 45c per $100 


PRESENT COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


as estimated by G. W. LaPointe, jr., 
manager O. & N. Lumber Co., 


Menomonie, Wis. 


(Size of house: 26x38, 9-foot studs) 

Material list complete over ground .$2,024.39 
Excavating 65.00 
Basement walls and floor, chimney 830.00 


Oe 


Light wire and gas ............... 85.00 
NUE Fock 5 ssuivscesdee 350.00 
Plumbing ...... oteees pe seeee ee sees 475.00 
Labor complete, including painting. 1,000.00 

$4.829.39 


Scale of wages: 
Carpenters, 65c 


Plasterers, $1.00 
Masons, 75c i 


Painters, 75c 


PRESENT COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


as estimated by F. J. Ward, manager 
Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


eS RE aa $ 900.00 
RES. «£40555 Mes. Sa vhs Chass « 550.00 
I 60S ch o-s aen'e s waren es 550.00 
SE - TE sew scteners seuvieees 300.00 
CT SE svesseedreressvass 800.00 
I ae thsd Lingst cebeacdee beds 350.00 
Se SE in o's beeen bun’ 275.00 
TERSCtERCRE WHEE occ cc scpeccevce 75.00 
Painting—Labor and material...... 225.00 
Hardware and sheet metal........ 150.00 

$4,175.00 
Plans and specifications........... 25.00 
Excavating and grading ........... 150.00 
PE. Diskclsinddviavianesss 200.00 

$4,550.00 


Compensation insurance is included in the 
price of labor above, but no provision is 
made for fire and wind insurance. The fig- 
ures apply to construction at present market 
prices in Clinton, and should be fairly repre- 
sentative, although the price of labor would 
be somewhat less in some of the smaller 
towns. 


Eastern.News Stories 


Transatlantic Phone on 24-Hour Basis 


New York, Sept. 16—To meet the requite- 
ments of a constantly increasing traffic, trans- 
atlantic telephone service has been -put on.-a 
%hour basis. The round-the-clock service 
extends to all points in Europe now connected 
to America by the overseas circuit. For the 
last year the daily service period has been 
from 6:30 a. m. to 10 p. m., New. York time. 
‘This enlargement of the service has been 
facilitated by the recent opening of the short 
wave radio transmitting center of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Lawrenceville, 
Two short wave transmitters are now 
in operation there, providing, with the original 
long wave circuit, a total of three radio tele- 
phone channels across the Atlantic. 

Due to the difference in time between points 


linked to the overseas telephone—a maximum: 


of nine hours between California and middle 
Europe—the service hs not hitherto been avail- 
able everywhere throughout the business day. 
This latest extension removes this drawback. 
It is expected to make the use of the service 
even more convenient, though it can not elim- 
inate the handicap imposed by the motion of 
the sun, in consequence of which the business 


men in San Francisco are reading their morn-. 


ing mail long after those in Vienna have gone 
home to supper. 


Surveys Metropolitan Trade 


New York, Sept..16.—The New York Lum- 


ber Trade Association, actively engaged :-in 
surveying conditions in the metropolitan lum- 

market, announces that reports indicate -a 
Volume of business not far below that at this 
time last year, though building construction is 
lagging. The slowing up of construction is 
attributed by the association to conditions in 
the money market. The association doubtless 
1S in a better position than any other agency ‘to 

w the coristruction business, because archi- 
tects and builders come to it for information 
Concerning their lumber problems. The asso- 
Cation finds that the advertising campaign of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion is having a decidedly beneficial effect in’ 


obtaining for lumber its proper place in the 
Construction field, and reports that the. New 
ork association’s handbook has been of great 
help to architects and builders, at the: same 
time assisting in the effort to obtain for lum- 

recognition as a most reliable construction 


material. A movement is on foot in the asso- 
ciation to bring about a better understanding 
between its wholesaler and retailer members, it 
being set forth that much harm has come to 
the industry through false rumors and idle 
gossip. It is felt that a committee about to be 
appointed can accomplish much good work by 
arriving at the facts and publishing its findings 
regularly. 

The board of directors of the Nylta Club 
at a meeting last week elected Barlow Shuit, 
of the Robert R. Sizer Co., as. first vice presi- 
dent, to succeed the late James V. Thornton, 
jr. The directors also accepted the program 
for the coming season. The first meeting will 
be held on the night of October 4, when Walt 
Goodwin will speak on “Sales Psychology.” 


Philippine Mahogany Imports 


New York, Sept. 16.—The importation of 
Philippine lumber into the United States dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1929 totalled 11,190,- 
728 board feet exclusive of 2,584,529 super- 
ficial feet of plywood. The average monthly 
receipts were 3,730,000 board feet as against 
2,400,000 board feet for the first quarter, an 
increase of approximately 50 percent. The av- 
erage monthly receipts during the second quar- 
ter represent an increase of about 24 percent 
over the monthly rating established by the 
Philippine shippers during January and also 
about 24 percent over the monthly average for 
1928. 

The lumber imports from the Philippines 
during the second quarter of 1929, as compiled 
from the custom house records in Manila, Ilo- 
ilo, Le Gaspi, Zamboanga and Cebu were as 
follows: 


Kinds Quantities 
Philippine Mahogany Board Feet 
DO wat ager savers n @onesees 5,709,524 
Pie GN 4.6 465 ds caw Hee «a Heelers 4,409,759. 
BD arkeN sokinds Chiweh ences oases 865,492 
Ee ice hen ckha heh eeeharseeene 94,157 
DN  5.a vk Cid We ce vba Chane wake 53,922 
SEE « aah bek eee Sone hatter Os re eees ceo 30,230 
II 95g %aks is anes ako eco 8 Aid hace ¥ OL 24,700 
TAMMRGREO scescvsccn ere yp re Le 2,944 
TOG... 55 sits cbt as Orde ecevbar vd oes 11,190,728 


It is of interest to note that 8,730,979 board 
feet was entered through the Pacific coast 
ports and 2,459,749 board feet or about 22 per- 
cent of the total, which consisted only of the 
dark and light mahoganies, through the At- 


lantic coast ports. All the lesser-known kinds 
were entered on the Pacific coast. 

The following quantities of plywood were 
imported during the second quarter of 1929: 


Superficial 

Feet 
BO 5 Sich Rac tLy ane tha «Hoan. OSes 654,531 
NE 5s 5a eed ct ade he ha eee is eee 959,165 
eS ee a ey oa 970,833 
DOO ooo bks Sey dncserinwwecaeces de 2,584,529 


There was approximately 10 percent more 
plywood received during the second quarter of 
1929 than during the first quarter. All ply- 
wood stocks which consisted of tanguile, red 
lauan, palosapis, apiton, manicnic and banate, 
were entered through the Pacific coast ports. 

The total quantity of Philippine lumber re- 
ceived during the first half of 1929 by United 
States importers amounted to 18,336,733 board 
feet and of plywood 4,929,200 superficial feet. 

Appointed Acting Dean 

Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Following the 
recent death of Dean Franklin D. Moon, the 
trustees of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University have appointed 
Nelson C. Brown acting dean with full powers, 
and Mr. Brown will fill this position, pending 
the final decision of the trustees as to the per- 
manent appointment of a dean to succeed Mr. 
Moon. The college recently has suffered an- 
other severe loss in the death of Louis Mar- 
shall, president of the board of trustees, who 
passed away in Switzerland on Sept. 11. Act- 
ing Dean Nelson C. Brown is widely known 
in the lumber industry and has been connected 
with the college for a number of years. 


Ocean Rates Conference 


New York, Sept. 16.—Robert C. Thackara, 
chairman of the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference, left last Wednesday for 
the Pacific coast to arrange for a special meet- 
ing of the eastbound lumber carriers. The 
trade, it is reported, has become badly de- 
moralized as a result of the open rates now 
in force. 

-The coming meeting, it is said, will be held 
about the end of this month and is expected 
to result in a definite policy being agreed upon 
with respect to lumber rates. It is probable 
that the various lines will vote for a closed 
rate as a means of stabilizing the intercoastal 
trade. 

The old closed rate of $14 a thousand feet 
held for many months before Mr. Thackara 
declared the open schedules, which in effect, 
meant that the carriers were free to quote any 
rates they desired if they wanted the business. 
The rates immediately fell to around $12, and 
when the open rate was extended to September 
it was thought that this would mark the end 
of the open period. ; 3 

Such was not.the case, however, as two 
other extensions have folloWed to include Octo- 
ber and November. . It is understood that while 
several’ lines have listed lumber shipments at 
a little better than $10, the latter rate has pre- 
vailed in most cases. This hardly pays the cost 
of handling and. transportation and many of 
the lines are said to feel that a time has come 
for readjustment. 

Just what are the reasons for continuing the 
open -tates_rethains a mystery to several of the 
operators, it is reported, and they are awaiting 
the coming meeting with great interest. 


Merely: Liquidating Company 
Granp Rapips, Mick,, Sept. 16:—The recent 
appointment of “a ‘receiver forthe Stalker- 





.Shead Lumber Co., it has been “announced, was 


done to avoid any complications in connection 
with the liquidation of that company. Arthur 
H. Konkle, secretary .and treasurer of the 
Howard A. Shead Lumber Co., was appointed 
receiver of the Stalker-Shead Lumber Co. 
This, however, has no connection whatever 
with the Howard A. Shead Lumber Co., which 
is an entirely separate organization. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















Cultivating the Contractors 


Here are three ways by which the Mon- 
roe Lumber Co., of Monroe, Mich., cultivates 
friendly relations with the contractors and car- 
penters of the town, as told by H. M. Harras, 
of the company’s office staff: 

We plan each year to take the contractors, 
carpenters or other individuals especially in- 
terested in building, to the Builders’ Show at 
Detroit, arranging to make up two or three 
parties on different days to suit their conveni- 
ence. We usually leave early in the morning 
and first take the party to some manufacturing 
plant where a product used in home building 
is made. For instance, last year we took them 
to a plant manufacturing composition roofing 
and shingles. Then the guests are taken to a 
good restaurant and given a real dinner, and 
then escorted to the Builders’ Show where 
about three hours are put in. Next, they are 
taken to a good show, after which, of course, 
the party returns home. 

. : + 


Starting about the middle of October, a 
Bowling League is organized, to function 
throughout the winter months. This attracts 
many of the contractors and employees. We 
usually organize four teams, and they play 
against each other for a period of about six 
weeks, at which time the two losing teams 


buy supper for the winners. We then re- 
organize and play a new series. At these 
parties the company distributes cigars and gives 
prizes for the best scores. 

* * * 

About Aug. 1 of each year we hold ‘a pic- 
nic, to which are invited all the contractors 
and carpenters, as well as the painter bosses— 
as we carry a stock of paints and, of course, 
want to keep on the best of terms with the 
painters. This event is generally held on an 
afternoon, with the usual program of sports 
such as ball games, races of various sort, 
horseshoe pitching contest etc., for those who 
care to engage therein. Prizes, refreshments 
and smokes are provided by the company. 

* x * 

“With all these activities going on at -dif- 
ferent times during the year,” says Mr. Har- 
ras, “it can readily be seen that the contrac- 
tors are kept in friendly touch with our com- 
pany.” eenasaneaaas 

For THE average man, l?fe is like a cafe- 
teria. He must help himself. There are no 
waiters to bring him success on a salver. He 
must decide as to what things he wants most, 
and pay the price for them. If there seem 
to be exceptions to this rule, it is only because 
some one else has at some time paid the re- 
quired price. 





This Week’s 


Capturing the Children’s Vote 


Timely Tip 











Most of the lumber retailers who hold 
special celebrations to acquaint their 
customers with the opening of new 
offices or completion of other extensive 
improvements, make plans for attract- 
ing the children. The idea is that “A 
little child shall lead them,” and where 
the children go the parents probably 
will accompany them, or anyway will 
go later to see for themselves the things 
they have heard so much about. 

Usually, the drawing cards for the kid- 
dies consist of caps, balloons, and such 
things, but the Flint Lumber Co., of 


. Flint, Mich., had all these and more in 


its big opening celebration (a report of 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
American Lumberman). Real lumber- 
men’s souvenirs were used. One was a 
bread-board made out of oak, sawed in 


‘the shape of a pig. The hole caused by 


the curl of the pig’s tail is convenient 
for hanging the board on a nail. The 
other kind of souvenir used was a small 
rolling pin, turned from a block of south- 
ern pine. The cost was small. 

And were they popular? Young Miss 
Dorothy Matechik gives the answer, in 
the happy expression of her face as she 
holds the two souvenirs. 








Portable Saw Is Time Saver 


The Lothar G. Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, 
Wis., believes in placing as many labor-saving 
appliances in its yard as profitable use can 
be found for. One of its most recent installa- 











tae 





Portable saw installed in finish shed of Lothar 
G. Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis. 


tions is a De Walt saw, which the company 
has found to be a time-saver and money- 
maker. The saw is not permanently mounted, 
but is supported by trestles, as shown by the 
accompanying photograph, and thus can be 
moved about the yard to any position desired. 
The present location is inside the finish shed, 
where it is convenient for use, and where: the 
yard employees can work during inclement 
weather. 


Finds That Catalog Helps Sales 


Arthur Dreyer & Son, Mariner’s Harbor, 
Staten Island, N. Y., large retail dealers in 
lumber and building materials, submit as a 
merchandising idea that has brought them ex- 
cellent results, a copy of one of the most at- 
tractively gotten up and conveniently arranged 
catalogs that this department remembers hav- 
ing received from a retail lumber concern. 
Concerning same William A. Dreyer writes: 

“We have had great success with ‘our new 
catalog, a copy of which we enclose. Through 
these pages we give our customers and pros- 
pective buyers a complete picture of the mer- 
chandise to be obtained from us. We sell 
many items each day through this catalog. Up 
to the present time we have put out about 
750 copies, and still have on hand about an 
equal number to pass out to. people whom we 
find are interested in building new homes of 
making repairs to their present dwellings.” 

The catalog is 5 inches wide by 8% inches 
long, containing 90 pages substantially bound 
between strong paper covers. The prefatory 
page has an illustration of an attractive home, 
with the familiar lines: 

“Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 

roam, 

Be it ever'so humble, there’s no place like 

home.” 


The catalog lists, besides such lumber items. 


as boards, partition, siding, lath, roofers, gut 
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ter, frames, sash, doors and millwork, numer- 
ous other items of building materials and spe- 
cialties such as roofing, wallboard, mason ma- 
terials, hardware and paints, metal products 
etc., the whole forming a very convenient and 
useful handbook for contractors, carpenters 
and prospective home builders. In the back 
of the book there are a number of useful 
tables, of the “ready reckoner” type, which 
make the booklet still more useful for ready 
reference. The catalog is profusely illustrated 
with cuts of many of the specialties listed in 
its pages. 


('S@aeeeaeaeaaanes 


A Problem and Its Solution 


The following contribution, of special inter- 
est to line-yard managers and individual retail- 
ers with a penchant for mathematics, is sent by 
H. R. Asman, sales manager Grayson & Mc- 
Leod Lumber Co., with mill at Graysonia, Ark., 
and sales office in St. Louis.—Epttor,. 

Algebra, aptly termed the whetstone of wit, 
is not often applicable to the lumber business, 
but bobs up occasionally, as in this interesting 
case : 

A farmer entered a small town line-yard 
office to ask the cost of enough boards, posts 
and rails to enclose a tract of land recently 
purchased. He merely knew his tract was 
longer than wide (a rectangle), and that he 
had paid for 240 square rods. Pressed for 
more details, he remembered having one day 
walked around from A through B to C, when 
a sudden rain storm caused him to hurry from 
C diagonally to A, while mechanically count- 
ing his steps—86 double steps of 5 feet (less a 
fraction) or 429 feet. 

This recalled to the yard manager the Euclid- 
ean theorem that 429 feet represented the 
square-root of the sum of the squares of one 
side and one end of the tract, thus affording 
this algebraic problem: 

(a) X square plus Y square = 184.041 feet 

(b) X times Y = 65.340 feet 


The drawing pictures the tract: 


oi. 
AREA 
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The solution consists in first finding the val- 
ues of X plus Y and of X minus Y respec- 
tively, which is done by building plus and 
minus squares so as to extract their square 
roots : 

OPERATION 


X* + Y* from a = 184.041 
+2X Y from b = 130.680 
xXY+/Y’ = 314.721 

(square root = 561) 
Hence X + Y = 561 
Inversely X? + Y* froma = 184.041 
; —2X Y fromb = 130.680 
Difference X?—2XY+Y*?= 53.361 
(square root = 231) 
Hence X — Y = 231 
If X+Y=—561 
and if X — Y = 231 
Then 2X = 792 or X = 396 feet or 24 rods 
and 2Y—=3300r Y = 165 feet or 10 rods 


So that the distance around the tract is 10 + 
10 + 24 + 24, or 68 lineal rods, or 1,122 feet 
lineal, on which basis the manager made the 
farmer a lump bid in writing, and verbally 
told the farmer that the tract’s perimeter was 
70 rods—so as to fool the competitor whom 
the farmer was sure-to ask for a price. 


“THe Best Safety Device Is A Careful 
Man,” reads a large sign over the door into 
the inner office in the yard of the South Side 
Planing Mill Co., Racine, Wis. 


Sum X*+ 2 


CLEVER ADVERTISING STUNT 


Strong Fingers and a Good Eye Needed 
to Win This Contest 


An advertising stunt does not need to be 
elaborate to be successful. If clever and origi- 
nal it will “get across.” For instance a little 
contest which the Briggs Lumber Co., One- 
onta, N. Y., recently staged created consider- 
able interest and incidentally afforded an occa- 
sion for some newspaper advertising of live 
news interest, announcing the name of the win- 
ner. It also helped to bring to the attention 
of the community a building specialty product 
handled by the Briggs company, and no doubt 
will help to increase local demand for it. 

The nature of the contest is indicated by 
accompanying reproduction of a piece of Sisal- 
kraft, with the prize offer and conditions 


i 
i 
| 








Conditions of the contest were printed on rec- 
tangular pieces of building paper 


printed thereon. The reproduction is consid- 
erably reduced, the original piece being 514 
inches wide and 7%, inches long. The print- 
ing on the sample reads as follows: 

$2.50 prize in gold for the cleanest hand tear 


[ana | 
PRIZE 
WINNER 


We are pleased to announce that $2.50 
in gold prize for the cleanest 
hand torn piece of 


BUILDING PAPER IN THE 
Briggs Lumber Company, Ine. 


Contest 
has been awarded to 
Miss Christine Molinari 
of Oneonta 


Contestants and friends are invited to inspect the 
pieces submitted at our office at 





LEWIS AND HICKORY STS. 


Briggs Lumber Company, Inc. 


PHONE 703 





Newspaper advertisement announcing the 
winner 





along dotted line. Use hands only. Both 
pieces must be mailed to us at Oneonta by 
Sept. 3. This is Sisalkraft building paper and 
one of the many ‘quality building materials 
we handle. Come in and see us. - Winner 
announced in the Star. 

Inasmuch as this building paper is a par- 
ticularly tough proposition and strength of 
fingers, as well as, a “good eye,” was a requi- 
site for success, it is interesting to note that 
the prize was won by a young woman, Miss 
Christine Molanari—another evidence that the 
designation “weaker sex” is becoming out-of- 
date. 

The conditions of the contest stipulated that 
both pieces must be mailed to the Briggs com- 
pany and a number of these entries have since 
been forwarded to this department for inspec- 
tion. On some of these the tear is pretty rag- 
ged, with the long fibers of the material ex- 
posed, while others, because of superior skill 
or sheer luck, are torn along the diagonal line 
with some degree of accuracy. 


“Outsmarting” a Deadbeat Debtor 


Not very long ago a retail lumberman doing 
business in a small town in Indiana dropped 
into the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
‘for a little visit, and in the course of an inter- 
esting conversation the talk drifted around to 
methods of collecting slow accounts. 

With a laugh he remarked that he had one 
method that never failed; at least, he had 
pulled the stunt two or three times and it had 
always worked. 

After securing a promise that his name 
would not be quoted, he told the story, about 
as follows: 

It seems that a certain man was on his books 
for a balance of about $40, every effort to col- 
lect which had come to naught. After a while 
this delinquent debtor was up’ for election as 
justice of the peace. The lumber dealer did 
all he could to corral votes for him and worked 
hard to insure his election. 

He was elected, and soon afterward the 
lumberman met him on the street and said: 
“Jim, I wonder whether, if I should start a 
suit before you against a party who owes me 
— money, you would give the case a fair 
trial.” 

“I sure would,” replied the ‘jedge,’ swelling 
with his importance. 

“Well,” said the lumberman, “I just wanted 
to know, because I am going to start suit 
against you to collect that old balance.” 

The result was that the debtor paid the ac- 
count. 

Our retailer friend said that he had done 
this two.or three times. That is, when some- 
one owes him money and there doesn’t seem 
to be any other way to collect it, after the 
account has run along for several years he 
works to get the debtor elected justice of the 
peace, and it always results in: collecting the 
account, 


A Retailer's “Statement of Faith” 


The following statement by Orville H. 
Greene, of the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., formed part of a large news- 
paper advertisement of that firm not very long 
ago. The statement was headed “Success De- 
pends Upon Merchandising,” and it is repro- 
duced here because it sets forth in few words 
some of the cardinal points of successful retail 
lumber merchandising : 

“When we started our business in 1915, we 
realized that a well rounded merchandising 


system would be the keynote of our hoped-for . 


success, and our thoughts have been justified. 
While lumber is the large factor in our stock, 
we are not sentimental about lumber alone, as 
anything is sold that helps round out our serv- 
ice of filling building needs from cellar to 
ridge and that helps to make sales. In addi- 
tion to maintaining a large stock, we have a 
large service staff. These features, of course, 
are known to every building material man. In 
addition to having these features, we also 
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maintain a mastery of costs and maintain a 
capable and active direction of our selling ef- 
forts.” 


A Road Dragging Contest 


This department recently learned of an ad- 
vertising stunt pulled off by W. E. Matlick, 
of the Matlick Lumber & Coal Co., Kahoka, 
Mo., which seems good enough to tell readers 
about, even though Mr. Matlick says that it 
occurred so long ago as to qualify as “ancient 
history.” 

The stunt referred to was a road dragging 
contest. Mr. Matlick advertised that six bun- 
dle of shingles would be given as a prize to 
the person who dragged the longest stretch of 


townspeople had the privilege of viewing a 
two-room house on wheels fashioned from a 
huge Douglas fir log, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
E. A. Wade, of Seattle, Wash., are touring 
the country. 

This exhibit was brought here at the in- 
stance of the Wausau retail lumber dealers. 
Don Critchfield, of the staff of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, which organization 
is sponsoring the tour, addressed the dealers 
on phases of the fir lumber industry. 


Signboard Preaches Home Owning 


The yard of A. P. Crow, lumber retailer at 
Ironton, Mo., is located on the principal high- 
way through the town and about four blocks 

from the business cen- 








ter. Therefore a great 
many people pass the 
place, but no one gets 
by without having the 
exhortation 
“Own Your Own 





} &TILING. 


eenaaen | 


Attractive signboard, with latticed arbors and garden seats beside the 
office of A. P. Crow, Ironton, Mo. 


road leading to the yard. The prize was won 
by a young woman, who drove in fifteen miles 
on a road drag. When she got to the yard, 
the shingles were loaded on the drag and an 
impromptu parade around the town square was 
staged. 

All this was before the advent of hard roads 
in that vicinity, but perhaps some dealer situ- 
ated where dirt roads still predominate and 
need periodical dragging can make use of the 
idea. 


Saaeaeeaeaaanani 


Five Points in “Quality” Selling 


An Ohio lumber retailer in a letter to his 
salesmen urging them to greater effort to sell 
quality lumber and other materials emphasizes 
the following five points: 


1. The public will not seek the best. 

2. The public does not know the 
difference between price and value. 

3. The public does not know what it 
wants. 


4. The public will not automatically 
reward enterprise and service. 

5. The public will not demand over 
any length of time what it is not re- 
minded of. 


Everyone who has had experience in selling 
quality goods of any sort knows that each of 
the foregoing statements is absolutely true, 
notwithstanding Emerson and his pretty theory 
of the world beating a pathway to the door 
of the man who makes the best mousetrap. 


Retailers Discuss Sales Promotion 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 18.—Retail lumber 
dealers in this section of the State to the num- 
ber of about thirty met in this city Tuesday 
afternoon in response to an invitation extended 
by the local retail lumber dealers. The occa- 
sion was one which happily combined business 
and social entertainment. Problems incident to 
the retail lumber business were discussed, sales 
promotion campaigns outlined, and round-table 
talks featured the business session;held during 
the afternoon. 


The retail dealers as well as hundreds of, 





Home” burned into 
his, or her, conscious- 
ness by an attractively 
painted billboard thus 
captioned. And as a 
parting shot the pas- 
serby is told “Rent 
Receipts Will Never 
Buy a Home.” These 
phrases, together with 
a picture of a very 
attractive modern 
home, and the state- 
ment that “$435 buys 
all the material for 
this four room house,” 
convey a complete and 
definite argument for 
home owning. The sign is illuminated at night. 
Lattice-work, with arbors and seats at either 
side, make a very attractive frame or setting 
for the sign. 


Conducting a Yard for Profit 


The following ideas for successful and 
profitable retail yard operation are contributed 
by E. C. Andrews, of the accounting depart- 
ment of the Gough Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
who evidently has given considerable thought 
to the broader aspects of retail yard adminis- 
tration. He says: 

“Keep all employees on the sales end work- 
ing on commission basis. This makes them 
more courteous and diplomatic to customers, 
as their livelihood depends on being so. 

“Hold expenses to the minimum. Do not 
keep surplus help, but on the other hand, if 
anything, run short on help, working some 
overtime if necessary. This avoids periodical 
shortages of work, and the employees appre- 
ciate the steady employment. Surplus help 


a 
always creates carelessness and negligence, 

“Spend one-half to three-fourths of one per. 
cent of the total sales for advertising. Adyer. 
tising should be used judiciously. Hit the najj 
on the head with as few words as possible. 

“Buy good grades for the purposes for which 
they are to be used. 

“Keep stock in good condition. 

“Never over-stock. 

“Thus you will, at least, make expenses, 
Moreover, you will be on a basis to compete 
because your business is being conducted eff. 
ciently and economically.” 


Fence Beautifies and Advertises 


Recently the Barr Lumber Co., of Denver, 
Colo., made some exterior improvements, one 
of which was the substitution, for the old 
fence, of a new one that not only beautifies 
the yard but gives it some good advertising, 

In the first place the fence was moved back 
from the sidewalk some twenty-five feet. The 
space between the fence and sidewalk was 
sown to grass and now there is a nice lawn 
there. On this lawn were placed flower urns 
and other ornamental objects used in gardens 
and on lawns. This, in itself, serves to help 
beautify the lumber yard grounds. 

The fence is about 200 feet in length and 
six feet high. It is made up of some twenty- 
five sections, each representing a different type 
of fence, so that instead of advertising only 
one style the passer-by sees twenty-five differ- 
ent kinds of wood fence. Thus a person in 
the market for a fence is looking at a regular 
“catalog” of fences right there at the Barr 
yard. The fence is painted white. 

Two large signs used in the fence serve to 
add publicity quality. One of the signs, shown 
in the accompanying photograph, features 
building a home. It is a cut-out, painted in 
colors. 

The other sign, further along, features the 
paint department. At the top of this sign, in 
large letters, is the firm name. At the left 
side is a “Build Now With Safety” sign, while 
on the right side is depicted an attractive bun- 
galow. In the center is the name of the paint 
handled. 

Along the fence shrubs and bushes give still 
more of the home-like appearance, and add 
to the attractiveness of this novel fence. 

The green lawn with the white fence and 
the bright colors of the two signs form a plc- 
ture that draws the attention of the hundreds 
of people passing the lumber yard each day. 
W. B. Barr, head of the firm, is of the opinion 
that this kind of advertising is well worth 
while and has amply justified the money put 
into it. 

The fence not only gives good publicity dur- 
ing the day but advertises the firm at night, 
as it is floodlighted and stands out very promi- 
nently after dark. 





| 





This fence not only beautifies yard but is effective merchandising medium 
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umber News From the West Coast 


Transcontinental Route Opened 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 14.—Large delegations 
from Portland, and other Oreggn cities, and 
cities in California and Utah, attended the com- 
pletion today of the Southern Pacific’s Kla- 
math-Alturas transcontinental cut-off at Hacka- 
more, Calif. Among those present were many 
jumbermen, for the cut-off will be of particular 
yalue to shippers of lumber. 

Colorful scenes, contrasting the old West and 
the new, marked the ceremony, which culmi- 
nated in the spectacle of a giant locomotive 
breaking through a scenic production of a 
mountain range constructed across the track. 
As the huge engine crashed through the bar- 
rier, the crowd of thousands cheered the open- 
ing of another transcontinental route between 
the Pacific Northwest and the East. 

Construction of the 96-mile link was started 
July 17, 1928, and was completed at a cost of 
about $5,000,000. It places southern Oregon 
and northern California more than 200 miles 
nearer markets in the East, connecting the 
Southern Pacific’s Cascade line with the Nevada- 
California-Oregon railroad at Alturas. The 
Nevada-California-Oregon road, owned by the 
Southern Pacific, was reconstructed recently 
from narrow to standard gage at a cost of 
approximately $4,000,000. 

One effect of the opening of the cut-off in 
addition ‘to saving in freight rates is that it 
will allow Klamath lumbermen to give 7-day 
delivery on orders to the Mississippi River, in- 
stead of 9 days delivery as heretofore. 


Logging Camps De Luxe 


Eucene, Ore., Sept. 14—A forester who 
knows his oats concerning mill and logging 
camp but who seems to be nursing an illusion 
or two about modern logging camp supplies, 
etc, the other day had this to say about the 
menace of encroaching substitutes to the lum- 
ber industry : 


I can subscribe to this as an eye witness 
of conditions existing in two of the largest 
logging camps on the West Coast. 

In one I went into the wanigan. Instead 
of a neat and tasty stock of woolen socks 
and chewing tobacco, I found the shelves 
adorned with fancy soap, face lotion, lip 
salve and other cosmetics. The table in the 
dining room was waited on by beautiful ladies 
dressed in the latest style. 

At the other camp, getting back a little 
late for the regular dinner with the logging 
superintendent, the cook got us up a special 
lunch, whose piece de resistance was Cali- 
fornia head lettuce and shrimp salad with 
Thousand Island dressing. While we toyed 
with our forks—no knives being furnished— 
the cook sat with us, and the conversation 
was confined to golf. The cook, it seems, was 
just back- from two weeks’ special vacation 
spent in Eugene, where he had been passing 
his time taking lessons from a professional 
to perfect his iron shots. This the cook in 
a logging camp! 


Entertains Dealers at Exhibition 


Riversipe, CAiF., Sept. 14.—Adopting an un- 
usual and effective method in interesting lum- 
ber dealers throughout the orange belt district 
in its modernization program, the Cresmer 
Manufacturing Co. issued invitations for a spe- 
cial entertainmént and dinner, held at the firm’s 
establishment, Sept. 10. More than a hundred 
dealers from the Riverside, San Bernardino 
and other localities of southern California en- 
joyed the dinner which was prepared in the 
company’s model kitchen exhibit. 

The Cresmer Manufacturing Co. has been 
Pushing the sale and installation of built-in 
features for the home—panel work, cabinets, 
special casement windows, and many other 
items—and took this occasion to present to its 
guests the possibilities in that line and to give 


them an opportunity to inspect the various 
displays at the Riverside plant. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association picture, 
“The Transformation,” was also shown. 

The endeavor to further constructive mer- 
chandising ideas, as well as having a good 
time, was well réceived by those who attended. 

This: is the twenty-fifth year since the com- 
pany has been in business, having been incor- 
porated in 1904. 

Those who attended from Los Angeles were: 
Kenneth Smith, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association; H. V. Cal- 
lan, T. B. Hatten, A. J. Todhunter and Leo 
Rosenberg. 


New Insulating Board Firm 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 14.—Construction of 
a $2,500,000 plant at St. Helens, about 30 miles 
from here on the lower Columbia River, will 
be begun at once by the Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board Co., it was announced today after a 
meeting held here by the board of directors. 
The company has been fully financed and will 
have no bonded debt, it is announced. Con- 
tract for construction of the mill was awarded 
and it is expected to have the plant ready for 
operation in the spring of 1930. 

The mill, when in operation, a formal an- 
nouncement states, will employ 250 people, 
aggregating a payroll of about $400,000 an- 
nually. The product to be manufactured is 
an insulating and building board; also a 
pressed wood. This building and insulating 
board, which is a plaster base, can be used 
most economically in building and insulating, 
Fir-Tex, the copyrighted name of the product, 
is made by the disintegration of wood fibers, 
using the entire full bark content of any wood 
having fiber. Fir, hemlock and spruce are 
preferable. The market has been studied for 
the last two years and it is estimated there 
is a potential market of 30,000,000 square feet 
per day for building and insulating board. 


Among the directors are: Charles E. Dant 
of Dant & Russell, Inc., Portland, chairman 
of the board; E. B. King, president, King 
Lumber Co., San Francisco; H. F. McCor- 
mick, chairman of the board, St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co., St. Helens. 


Insurance War Involves Lumbermen 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 14.—Announcement 
here Thursday that rates on sprinklered-pro- 
tected woodworking plants on Sept. 21 will be 
decreased from 30 to 50 percent by member 
companies of the Pacific board of fire under- 
writers is of paramount interest to lumber- 
men who are thus offered cheap insurance and 
indirectly are drawn into an insurance rate 
war between “board” companies and independ- 
ents. Filing of the deviations from the rates 
of the Washington Surveying & Rating Bu- 
reau with the insurance commissioner’s office 
was followed by a letter from J. O. Rummens, 
deputy insurance commissioner, writing for H. 
O. Fishback, commissioner, that acceptance of 
the new rates meant doing business at a loss 
of 200 percent. 

The independent sfock companies here, rep- 
resented chiefly by the All-America group con- 
trolled by H, K. Dent, number prominent lum- 
bermen among their principal backers and 
stockholders so that the board companies’ move 
directly affects large investments by lumber 
interests. 

Announcement of the deviations was imme- 
diately followed by a statement by H. K. Dent, 
president of the General group, that his com- 
panies would not meet-the cut. Mr. Dent de- 
clared the deviations to be declaration of a 
rate war and nothing else. He said: “It is 
hoped by this gesture to embarrass the com- 
panies which have successfully intervened to 


protect lumber interests and other northwest- 
ern insured from exorbitant insurance tolls.” 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner Rummens 
estimated that 90 percent of insurance on 
sprinklered woodworking plants is written by 
Seattle and other non-board companies, mu- 
tuals and reciprocals. 

The proposed deviations call for 50 percent 
reduction on rates of $1 or less per $100 of in- 
surance; 40 percent on rates from $1.01 to 
$1.50; and 30 percent on higher rates. The 
deviations were filed by Attorney Fred G. 
Clarke, counsel for the board companies, who 
holds their power of attorney. Deputy Com- 
missioner Rummens, interviewed here, declared 
the unfairness of the rates is illustrated by the 
fact that the average rate on sprinklered wood- 
working plants is $1.134 per $100 of. insur- 
ance and one big mill has a rate of 63 cents. 
Board companies in the proposed cut would re- 
duce this to 31% cents. Commissioner Rum- 
mens said: “Here is a mill worth millions and 
admittedly a hazardous risk which is given 
a rate less than a one-year rate on a private 
dwelling in a city with efficient fire department 
and very little fire hazard.” 


See eaeesaeeeaan: 


Severe Forest Fires in Oregon 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 14.—With no signs of 
rain in the mear future flames are eating 
through large areas of timber in western Ore- 
gon despite herculean efforts of thousands of 
fire fighters. It is estimated that the damage 
will exceed any single season’s record during 
the last ten years. Until about ten days ago, 
Oregon had been fortunate in escaping any 
serious forest fire losses, although neighboring 
states had been hard hit. The sudden and ex- 
tensive spread of the flames is the result of a 
record-smashing long dry and warm period. So 
dense has been the smoke for several days that 
it has been impossible to locate new fires either 
from lookout stations or by airplane patrol. 
The latest new fire was reported today from 
the Umpqua national forest in the vicinity of 
Roseburg. Much damage has been done to 
standing timber in the Coos Bay country, which 
ordinarily is quite free from forest fires by 
reason of fogs that sweep in from the ocean. 


_ Thousands of acres in Lane County have been 


swept by flames but fire wardens hope to save 
the great bodies of timber, although the im- 
possibility of putting out the fires before a 
good rain is admitted. Vegetation has become 
dry as tinder and high winds add to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. It will take several 
weeks to ascertain the full damage. It is al- 
ready known, however, that considerable logging 
equipment has been destroyed. 


SRG 2eeraaraanaaas 


Improvements Nearing Completion 


Rip Lake, Wis., Sept. 17.—The new planing 
mill of the Rib Lake Lumber Co. is rapidly 
nearing completion, according to reports from 
officials of that concern. A carload of machin- 
ery for the new plant arrived about two weeks 
ago, and another carload is expected this week. 
As a part of further improvements at the plant, 
plans are being drawn for a set of new dry 
kilns to be erected here as soon as possible. 
Work on them began about ten davs ago. They 
will be 31x60 feet, with three separate rooms 
for drying the better grades of hardwoods. The 
office of the mill superintendent, Mr. Brush, 
has been moved, to make room for the kilns, 
and a railroad spur is being laid to the kilns. 

The Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill Wis., 
has begun operations at camps 40 and 41 at 
Newwood, in Lincoln County, preparatory to 
starting its sawmill the second week in Sep- 
tember. Camp 42 will be started about the 
middle of November. .° 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 17—Following is the National Lumber Manuiacturers’ Association report for the week ended Sept. 7, 1929, ang 
for seventeen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparisons with gta. 
tistics of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 


ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: 


Southern Pine Association: .....cccccecsccccce 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association............+- 
California Redwood Association.............+- 


i, PO ct eccneeeeeetearinwe dads 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... ° 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


EE OPT TOES TT CTT TT TTT TTT 
cc meweene onde eenrenheneeeee-e 


SEVENTEEN WEEES 


Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association..........ceeeeee0. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association............- 
California Redwood Association.............+- 


Pt MOE, occceeceeseeeebeenneoenses 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


i Os . cied eee eeeeCneseekhne de 
SSE PO EE Eee 

















Orders 


Production Percent Shipments Percent Percent 

M feet of 1928 feet of 1928 M feet of 1928 
138 62,141 93 54,854 87 57,195 94 
102 101,230 126 96,873 91 96,389 103 
36 32,287 90 26,964 72 22,622 73 
17 18,885 83 17,344 84 12,495 83 
9 8,466 ,664 83 6,654 82 
25 4,663 125 2,401 65 2,140 86 
47 6,898 91 6,173 77 4,647 48 
13 7,592 135 6,312 90 6,109 125 
387 242,162 104 218,585 86 208,251 92 
188 42,237 119 36,828 102 38,043 105 
25 3,065 ,600 99 4,730 152 
213 45,302 117 41,428 102 42,773 109 
575 287,464 106 260,013 838 251,024 95 
2,282 1,026,315 94 1,006,967 ~ 87 964,573 84 
1,591 1,764,882 101 1,834,382 91 1,741,314 91 
59 624,457 104 561,354 91 30,744 95 
432 593,856 99 465,504 92 472,120 94 
153 173,869 90 159,702 92 140,773 89 
527 73,139 78 70,063 86 53,796 79 
650 106,100 91 103,722 89 89,833 80 
232 125,763 107 131,732 108 130,800 113 
6,457 4,488,381 98 4,333,426 91 4,123,953 90 
3,221 628,186 110 619,420 105 616,541 104 
527 126,105 119 110,127 90 102,367 90 
3,748 754,291 111 729,547 102 718,908 101 
9,678 5,242,672 100 5,062,973 92 4,842,861 91 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 17—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage 
of gross stocks on hand Sept. 7, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Maemtmerm Pome AeOOGmslO. 2 cccccccccceccsecs 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 


? Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
114 691,284,000 163,256,000 24 
140 1,136,391,000 495,628,000 44 
38 873,479,000 115,024,000 14 
9 345,177,000 52,774,000 15 
169 858,103,000 237,021,000 28 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 16—For the week 
ended Sept. 7, Saturday, 151 mills of total 
capacity of 187% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,- 
000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 
1928), report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 

Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs.. -«- 79,543,123 aaa a vaes 
Aoteal .. 62d cece GRRE eee + SER6 cece 

Shipments* 2,912 60,345,376 75.86 87.14 

Orders— 

Received* ... 3,021 62,604,183 78.70 90.41 
On hand end 
weekt -.- 9,773 202,525,879 ’ 


*Orders were 103.74 percent of shipments. 


tBasis of car loadings 
20,273 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 151 mills showed 
an increase of 1.13 percent, or 2,258,807 feet, 


during the week. 


in July average, 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, Va., Sept. 16—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred mills for 


the week ended Sept. 7: Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .16,890,000 a ve0 we 
Actual ...11,854,000 71 on4 

Shipments ..11,397,000 68 96 ome 

Orderst . 8,526,000 57 81 84 

Unfilled 

Orders .75,025,000 - 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 


an increase in orders of 12 percent, eleven 


more mills reporting. 


*“Average” 
three years. 


is of production for the last 





West Coast Analysis 


SeaTTLe, Wasu., Sept. 14—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Aug. 31: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
115 Mills 16 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ........ 83,235,866 3,227,051 
Atlantic Coast ....125,389,617 12,831,005 
Miscellaneous 3,367,299 4,462,000. 
EE ee ne emina 211,992,782 20,520,056 
Orders received— 
0 Pee 27,200,283 223,000 
Atlantic Coast ... 28,550,835 3,514,251 
Miscellaneous 347,856 948,000 
MN sac sc ahusbe 56,098,974 4,685,251 
Cancellations— 
CRIOOTIR cecccces ar 
Atlantic Coast .... 2,380,112 25,000 
Se diss ensecs@s  Sbaekoees 
rains p a.atid 2,789,173 25,000 
Shipments— 
Californias ....c0- 20,126,416 641,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 28,805,755 5,217,784 
Miscellaneous 548,738 1,416,000 
ey eg 49,480,909 7,274,784 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eo 89,900,672 2,809,051 
Atlantic Coast ....122,754,585 11,102,472 
Miscellaneous 3,166,417 3,994,000 
WE “wiwhsatan a 215,821,674 17,905,523 


Total domestic cargo— 


Orders on hand first of week... .232,512,838 
ES RE re 
Cancellations 
Shipments % y 
Unfilled end of week............. 233,727,197 


60,784,225 


ee ee 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 18.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 219 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Sept. 14 gave 
these figures: 


Production ..192,332,000 
Shipments ..180,527,000 6.14 under production 
Orders ......174,839,000 9 under production 


A group of 302 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 294,369,000 
Average weekly cut for 37 weeks— 


Se aes Tee 
eee eee ere 205,103,000 
Actual cut week ended Sept. 14..... 217,947,000 


A group of 217 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Sept. 14 was 191,289,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ere 69,840,000 69,586,000 173,495,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 62,089,000 60,786,000 263,517,000 
Export .... 29,686,000 26,301,000 214,625,000 
SS ae 18,017,000 18,017,000" .. cscs 
179,632,000 174,690,000 651,637,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, renorted as follows: 

Week Average Average 
ended Sept. first 37 first 37 
14,1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 


Production .112,513,000 110,092,000 112,916,000 
Shipments .106,162,000 113,073,000 121,518,000 
Orders. .....105,060,000 112,488,000 121,966,000 


—————- 





California Pines 


Sawn Francisco, Cautr., Sept. 14.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, b 
on statistics for twenty-six mills: 

Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- Period 
Feet duction of 1928 
Por week ended Sept. 7: 


Production .......+. 26,225,000 tities 
NRE o ciceescicks 26,780,000 102 
SS eee 19,755,000 75 oe 
Stocks Aug. 31...... 668,798,000 — 
Por 36 weeks ended Se 73 

Production ....... * 970,274,000 . . 
Shipments ........ 973,132,000 100 99.3 
CIID lovcos aces hes 1,001,114,000 103 100.9 
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me Census Bureau Delivered Prices Maple Flooring Stocks 
hh sta wWasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 16.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau _ The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
-ercent of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet Hort _ — = oe oe eae Age 
f 193 : * ey : - : istics for August, 9 an » based on 
- for aon, 0S —— on — 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these reports of the same eighteen member mills: 
103 being select TO CE COS SN. Aug., Aug., Percent 
73 Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 1929 1928 decrease 
83 No. 1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”,5/2 | Production ..... 6,918,000 7,394,000 6.4 
82 S1S1E,2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas Shipments ...... 8,435,000 8,197,000 #2.9 
86 Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir Red ee 6,927,000 7,300,000 5.1 
e pine fir No. 1 “e e. ial No. 2v.g. cedar Cypress End Month— 
25 ee Maven, COGR. .......02500% tees $48.00 $38.00 $7.50 ...+ | Orders unfilled.. 8,881,000 9,014,000 1.5 
~- New Bedford, Mass............ samacd 48.00 40.00 -. «$88.00 6.10 he. | Meee ca 20,480,000  22:499,000 0.9 
poughkeepsie, N. Y............ mie 44.00 38.00 $85.00 80.00 6.50 otimmeniinis 
105 syracuse, N. Y.....+-++++eeeee $38.00 42.00 35.00 85.00 «aes 5.50 ‘ 
152 Rochester, N. Y..........-+00- 42.00 50.00 39.00 80.00 80.00 5.90 yinard Average Value 25/32x2%4”, First, Second and 
Re. EE, OC, Mirna sins ann pcaswte 47.50 45.00 40.00 85.00 80.00 6.00 .... | Third Maple f. o. b. Michigan and Wisconsin 
109 philadelphia, Pa..............-. 37.00 43.00 42.00 79.00 80.00 6.85 $ 8.00 Mills 
95 CE: MS ecurcbacverass 40.00 55.00 45.00 BN ers wes ake Aug., Aug., Percent 
Baltimore, Md...............4- 40.00 45.00 tie 73.00 80.50 4.50 dose Et peed 1929 1928 increase 
Sieaieem, ORM... ...00s00nee 45.00 50.00 rote pik ae 6.00 8.00 | Price ..-..... $78.00 $66.67 17.0 
Glieyeland, Ohio.........seceee. 45.00 48.00 40.00 85.00 rae 5.75 re The following are percentages of stock sold 
* merre Hlaute, Ind...........0. 50.00 50.00 aie 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 | on Sept. 1 pm Fi = e 
95 Milwaukee, Wis............... 40.00 43.00 48.00 80.00 an 5.00 Saas 9 : 
94 SL, MNS 556 Seeker vede cd 40.50 45.50 43.00 58.50 61.00 5.85 Maple-Beech 
89 Kansas City, Mo............... 43.00 ae 52.50 64.00 coed 4.40 Birch Maple Maple, 24” 
79 Grand Forks, N. D............. ee 48.00 43.00 es 72.00 5.50 .... | First .....+... 41 55 115 
80 og ee eres 48.00 ele a 58.00 ars ipa 6.00 9.00 | Second ........ 50 55 106 
113 los Angeles, Calif.”............ sears 39.00 38.00 ma 68.00 6.00 ... | Third ......-- 38 38 88 
— San Francisco, Calif........... nae 28.00 28.00 tates 55.00 5.00 42 1 106 
ser WER. ccc cake cand eae ccs 21.00 19.00 eek 45.00 3.50 AE RIGS ns < 0 i - air 
104 DM cicenchuseeticnnes hoe 20.00 20.00 eae 4.00 [Statistics continued on page 67] 
90 
101 * * . 
“| Providing tor Grain Storage on the Farm 
[AN] 
t Coast 
9 mills Because of the press- 
its and : Ll , WOOD SHINGLES 
4 gave ing need for additional of euTERS 20 OC 
grain storage on the 
duction farms, many lumber re- ze 
duction iy om © 
; tailers no doubt will be LiNts SHON 
10n re- ‘ . LOCATION OF FENTILATORS 
eported  iterested in the accom- 
panying plan for a port-- 
369,000 ‘ 
able granary, with ca- 
469,000 ' 
103,000 pacity of about 500 
947,000 s ” 
bushels, together with : , Ff 
10n 10f ° : y Zee" BUDGING 
00 feet, J the estimated bill of END ELEVATION SIDE ELEVATION 
materials needed for its SCALE: Yaron” “ WITH SIDING PARTLY REMOVED To SHOW FRAMING 
nfilled , , eee 
rders construction. This plan 
95,000 . 
ante is presented by courtesy . no 
517,000 f h N ° | SS wie screen over tor 6 DOM 
"625,000 of the National Lumber 4 si = 
‘' J} Manufacturers Associa- Pf Seee ees eee eee eee ee fo === 
637,000 , Ht ithe pe edlenoes spicing ft eo OPUNG OL ———— 
a tion, and full sized blue- SS ox oe oe - ss es ae 
' , ranginen Hud! cals suing, |! VENTILATOR DETAILS ne 
oO r0- ri . r n me i i“ ~~ 
bey ; nts can be obtained why H idee ). | > Pinion, 
oliows: tom the Chicago office siccaass mE Rib e-stoor sod IH! ze: Hoe sels 
' = : HH ‘ ss F 5 4 
et of that organization, 2-reqieonnes by ae re cody ‘ 
oa ae - EEEEP SEEPS a 
ie ee 2017 Conway Building, es mh tapped td 
i i —- | 
‘jeeo0) § at the actual cost of 
__—_ ff production. FLOOR PLAN 
SALE -%* 40" 
llowing . 
Jhite & Plan No. 5—Portable Grana capacity about 500 bu. of wheat or other small grain) 
based 7 
’ . 
Percent ESTIMATED BILL OF MATERIALS 
0 : 
Period FRAMING— Ba. Ft. SHEATHING— Ba. Ft. DOORS—108 lin. ft. 1x4” Car Siding 86 
of 1 Sens ......... < ot 56 Side Walls ...... 1x6” D&M 360 1 1x6” 12° 6 
Joists ........... 10 2x6" 8° 80 MOCE coccgcrcvcee 252 lin, ft. 1x6”, 1 ixe” 10’ 5 
Bracing ......... 1 2x6” 18° 18 2%” apart 126 - 
Bridging ......-- 1 2x6” 14’ 14 LOUVERS—50 lin. ft. 1x6” (S48) 25 
97.9 y ie, Fi ce crncigpanarorcting yaihagnong 120 SHINGLES—6 bundles; 16”, 5 to 2, 4%” weather 
Gross Ties ...0.. 3 Smee f, ig CORNER BOARDS. 4 1x3” 3’ 8 Ret SH" y S 90'S as 
101.3 , 6 2x6” 10° 60 4 ixt” 8 11 VENTILATORS Each will require: 
99.3 ye ~ ee _ 184 FACIA BOARD 4 1x4” 6’ 8 . Be & we wae 
100.9 Plates isenhsanca 4 2x6” 12° 48 sees as 16 lin. ft. 1x2” and 2 1x4” 7, 
“aoe eens oa -9 56 RIDGE BOARDS .. 1 1x4” 7 3 HARDWARE, NAILS, PAINT, ETC., to be est!- 
SND sonceesives 1x6” 384 1 ix3” 7 2 mated by local dealer. 
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A Year’s Record of Service 


(Continued from Front Page) 


own past personal experience to guide me, but 
also the successful experience of other associa- 
tion executives who have taken on the same 
service. For some years I have been con- 
scious of the heavy credit losses our members 
were forced to absorb and it has been my be- 
lief that if we could organize our credit inter- 
ests as we have our inspection interests, much 
could be accomplished to reduce these losses. 
The tangible results of the last year have more 
than justified my belief and predictions. 


When we signed this agreement with the 
Credit Clearing House we added to the fa- 
cilities of our association the service ofa 
national institution of more than forty years’ 
experience. It goes without saying that this 
organization, maintaining thirty-four branch 
offices, each one equipped with experienced 
managers and a competent staff of trained col- 
lection and adjustment experts, enjoys a tre- 
mendous advantage over organizations who 
have one office and who employ no traveling 
adjusters or investigators. 


It is gratifying to me in reviewing the work 


and results of our first year in connection with 


this collection service, during which, as chair- 
man of this collection committee, I have kept 
in close touch with the Credit Clearing House, 
to be able to report not a single instance of 
serious complaint nor constructive criticism of 
any of its methods or activities. When we 
stop to consider that by its very nature the 
collection and adjustment business is one 
abounding in possibilities for misunderstanding 
and friction, this is a most unusual accom- 
plishment, indicating a fine technique and a 
splendid diplomacy. 


Achievements Prove Advantages 


The achievements of the force of traveling 
adjusters in the permanent employ of the 
Credit Clearing House have definitely proved 
their advantage over all other systems of mak- 
ing collections. Through personal contact with 
debtors they see all physical conditions sur- 
rounding the debtor and in frequent instances 
are permitted access to his books, thus being 
enabled to approach the collection from the 
debtor’s as well as the creditor’s side. But, 
gentlemen, these men are on the ground to 
protect you as your representatives. They 
know delinquent debtors and by long experi- 
ence have learned to separate facts from fic- 
tion. The excuses which to you might fre- 
quently sound reasonable are likely to be old 
stock phrases to them, so that after a few 
hours with the debtor. they get down to actual 
rock-bottom facts in each case and secure the 
best possible result obtainable. 

I admit that the result is not always imme- 
diate collection of the account, but frequently 
it happens that a constructive plan can be 
adopted and worked out permitting the debtor 
to later meet his obligation and at the same 
time permit him to continue in business, thus 
retaining a worth-while account for his credi- 
tors. The agencies whose methods I am quite 
familiar with have too often on prejudiced ad- 
vice received from attorneys by mail, urged 
bankruptcy proceedings, resulting frequently in 
dissipation of assets that might and, in fact, 
should have been conserved. Therefore, I re- 
gard the policy and methods of the Credit 
Clearing House as of highly constructive and 
conserving advantage to the entire hardwood 
industry. In all cases entrusted to these trav- 
eling adjusters a complete detailed report is 
sent the interested member which, in itself, is 
a distinctly worth-while feature of the service 
and often a very valuable document in his 
files. 

In cases of actual financial distress, with ex- 
tensions requested, or even where bankruptcy 
petition has been filed, members of the Na- 


tional Hardwood Lumber Association, for the 
first time in the history of the hardwood trade, 
are now in a position to organize their inter- 
ests and so meet on at least an equal basis the 
debtor and his attorneys who as you well know 
are always found well organized. If you will 
bear with me for a few minutes longer I will 
conclude this subject and pass on the other 
activities, but I regard this subject of closer 
co-operation in these collection matters of the 
most vital importance to our membership. 


What Debtors Usually Do 


When you receive a letter asking for exten- 
sion or offering a composition settlement, that 
letter is a carefully prepared one. The debtor 
has naturally consulted his attorney and it is 
usually the attorney who writes the letter. It 
is also proper to state that these letters usu- 
ally reflect a desire to get the creditors to ac- 
cept the smallest sum possible or to postpone 
settlement as long as they can rather than a 
desire to pay all that is possible with the least 
possible delay. 

What occurs when you receive that letter? 
You have neither time to investigate thor- 
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Chicago; 
Secretary-treasurer 











oughly nor the facilities for such investigation. 
Further, these investigations are expensive and 
if you decide to undertake it the services of 
a local attorney will be required. If you select 
an attorney who is competent his time is so 
valuable as to make his charge prohibitive on 
the average account, and if you strike a man 
willing or offering to work cheaply you gener- 
ally fail to get either facts or results. While 
you are wondering what course to pursue in 
regard to the letter, so in all probability are 
many other creditors. You have thought -back 
to previous expensive and fruitless experience 
and-concluded there is nothing to gain in send- 
ing good money after bad, so pick up your 
pen, subscribe to the proposition with scant 
knowledge of its actual provisions and fairness, 
and write off your loss. 

Under the plan now in operation with the 
Credit Clearing House, all of these matters 
are placed on a sound practical business basis. 
You are invited to send your claims to the 
Credit Clearing House, where they are imme- 
diately centralized with the office closest to 
the debtor and by that process alone you trans- 


form yourselves from scattered isolated ingj. 
viduals into a unified operating force. These 
claims now in the hands of the Credit Clear. 
ing House represent not a lone creditor por 
only a few creditors, but an industry going 
before the court organized in your interest. 


Results Prove Advantages and Benefits 


Results thave definitely proved the advap. 
tages and benefits of this plan. These claims 
when combined or brought together, represent 
a sum sufficiently impressive directly to infly. 
ence the court in the appointment of receivers 
when cases demand such action. The amounts 
involved are such that the court is generally 
willing to consider suggestions from the repre- 
sentative of our membership. In times such as 
these it is difficult even to estimate the enor- 
mous annual loss through bad accounts to the 
hardwood industry and I urge your co-opera- 
tion in this department confident in the belief 
that it will stop great waste and result in say- 
ing substantial sums each year to our member- 
ship. 

This comment on Credit Clearing House ac- 
tivities has to do entirely with the adjustment 
of accounts either delinquent or disputed and 
I am sure you will all agree in the opinion 
that a plan or system of credit information 
that would locate and point out the weak and 
undesirable accounts in advance of sale or 
shipment would be a most welcome and valu- 
able thing. 


Credit Checking and Ledger Interchange 


We have been at work for nearly a year on 
a plan of credit checking and ledger inter- 
change which has been investigated and ap- 
proved by your board of directors and which 
will be ready for presentation to this member- 
ship within thirty days in complete form, and 
in outline will be presented during this con- 
vention. If adopted, the work will be con- 
ducted by the Credit Clearing House in 
close co-operation with our executive of- 
fice and should result in reducing credit 
losses by at least 50 percent, for, as a mem- 
ber recently stated to me, competition in the 
hardwood lumber and veneer business is just 
as keen on price lines and other points as in 
any other commodity, but has extended be- 
yond customary competitive features, for the 
industry is now competing to see who can 
grant the most liberal credit and terms to many 
buyers really deserving of little if any consid- 
eration as credit customers. The plan being 
developed will be presented from our executive 
office during the coming month and I bespeak 
your careful investigation and consideration of 
it at that time. 


Our Consumers’ Register continues to prove 
a highly valued and effective feature of our 
service. While the- regular schedule for its 
publication calls for a quarterly edition of it 
annually, owing to the depressed and static 
conditions prevailing throughout a large sec- 
tion of the hardwood consuming trades we have 
latterly been unable to gather the information 
necessary to its publication except at irregular 
intervals. The latest edition of it was pub- 
lished and distributed to our members in Apri 
of this year and its value was attested by nu 
merous requests for additional copies for dis- 
tribution among the traveling sales force and 
branch offices. With a return to normal trade 
conditions which now appear close at hand the 
regular quarterly publication of the register 
will be resumed. 


Membership 


The report presented at our last convention 
in Memphis showed total membership of 1,228. 
During the year which closed Sept. 1, 192% 
we have dropped from the membership roll— 
from all catises—168 members, of which 16 
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= eee 
were in the associate division and 152 active. 
During the same period 85 new applications 
have been received and favorably passed upon, 
so that our membership on Sept. 1, 1929, totals 
1140. From records at hand it is not possible 
to determine accurately what percentage of 
those dropped are entirely out of business, but 
that class make up a very material preponder- 
ance of the loss, and in the belief that the 
figures may be of some interest I summarize 
as follows: 


Failures and withdrawals from business. 102 
Dropped as GATOR 5 ck 5% 8% bak <b oee 36 


Resigned—Poor business and economy... 16 
Resigned—No reason assigned........... 

Mergers and consolidations.............. 8 
Expelled ...- cece ecceeeccevcevevevevees 2 


It is my belief that losses through failure 
and withdrawal from business will decline dur- 
ing the next year although information in files 
indicates that the liquidation period is not quite 
over. This shrinkage in numerical strength 
was certain to follow the rapid gain made fol- 
lowing the war, during which period many new 
concerns were launched inadequately financed 
and in many cases poorly equipped from the 
standpoint of experience and necessary knowl- 
edge of the business. This housecleaning pe- 
riod carries with it some hardships on those 
unable to go on and from that standpoint is 
regrettable and unfortunate, but the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association is probably in 
a stronger position today than one year ago, 
for 1,140 solvent concerns present.a stronger 
front from the standpoint of influence and abil- 
ity to carry on than a larger number with a 
generous percentage of them financially embar- 
rassed and unable to do their part or meet their 
obligations. 

Inspection Department 


The number of salaried inspectors now in the 
employ of the association is 65, which is a de- 
crease of four. The decline in volume of hard- 
woods is certain in some measure to result in a 
reduction in demand for official inspection, but 
the total compared with the previous year shows 
a decline of only 11,552,610 feet and the work 
has been carried forward with a substantial 
reduction in complaints and in improved show- 
ing in the matter of percentage of reinspec- 
tions called and claims resulting from rein- 
spection. The figures of the inspection depart- 
ment from Sept. 1, 1928, to Sept. 1, 1929, show- 
ing the exact quantity inspected in each mar- 
ket or district, with the amount earned and 
cost of maintenance, are as follows: 


Market Feet Earnings Expense 
Memphis, Tenn..... 15,912,517 $22,381.44 $17,273.80 
Grand Rapids, Mich.10,539,723 15,295.34 12,723.23 
Montreal, Quebec... 8,635,862 13,077.74 9,863.46 
Louisville, Ky...... 8,296,220 12,871.56 9,936 61 
| MSc ae +s. 0 8,262,582 12,663.26 10,811.64 
Toronto, Ontario.... 7,709,186 11,955.61 9,633.67 
Detroit, Mich....... 7,218,419 10,284.29 6,830.95 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 5,406,232 8,478.85 7,996.58 
Se ae 5,210,605 8,129.68 6,269.58 
Knoxville, Tenn..... 5,155,811 8,409.38 7,343.69 
Se ar 4,679,704 6,566.09 5,145.89 
New York City..... 4,631,611 7,363.77 6,609.89 
Macon-Savannah, Ga. 4,616,404 7,423.05 6,866.75 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 4,144,672 6,308.20 6,958.23 
New Orleans, La... 4,114,243 7,109.16 8,861.28 
Vicksburg, Miss.... 4,091,169 6,594.69 6,415.47 
Jackson, Miss....... 4,081,972 6,678.57 5,852.54 
Cincinnati, O....... 4,056,024 7,155.77 6,996.24 
St. Louis, Mo....... 3,686,295 7,065.21 5,411.02 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. and * 

Lima, Ohio ...... 3,597,713 5,500.14 3,733.38 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 3,458,023 5,456.27 3,789.96 
Norfolk, Va......... 3,372,482 6,241.44 4,686.73 
Antigo-Oshkosh, Wis. 3,196,868 6,201.88 7,436.85 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 3,173,927 5,114.91 3,711.12 
Boston, Mass....... 2,943,397 4,984.64 3,412.76 
Los Angeles, Calif 2,929,218 5,627.41 3,823.64 
Nashville, Tenn..... 2,868,552 3,938.41 2,886.33 
Elkins, W. Va...... 2,808,231 4,565.79 3,639.52 
Cairo, eee 4,231.68 3,580.58 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 2,609,553 5,143.50 4,357.87 
Asheville, N. C..... 2,586,147 4,989.51 4,464.57 
Little Rock and: Pine 

Bluff, Ark........ 2,428,001 4,056.97 3,485.55 
San Francisco, Calif. 2,332,354 4,072.00 3,722.38 
Indianapolis, Ind... 2,302,912 4,306.23 3,778.83 
Rockford, Tll....... 2,285,330 3,896.27 3,717.85 
Monroe, La......... 1,991,712 3,554.35 3,334.14 
Shreveport, La...... 1,922,357 3,515.67 3,571.53 
Roanoke, Va........ 1,721,326 3,753.56 3,787.21 
Beaumont, Texas... 1,466,321 2,678.08 2,827.11 
Michigan Mills .... 8,201,972 2,460.61 2,827.11 


Of the 181,335,200 feet listed above and in- 
spected and measured under the association’s 
onded certificate, official reinspections were 
ordered and conducted on 1,706,051 feet, which 
approximates one percent of the total. Of 


this amount officially reinspected claims devel- 
oped on 917,679 feet, which is one-half of one 
percent of the total. 

It affords me great pleasure again to bring 
your attention to the efficiency and loyalty of 
our chief inspector, W. H. Nelson, and his 
present staff of inspectors. Each year since 
Mr. Nelson’s selection as chief inspector has 
been marked by progress toward greater uni- 
formity in the application of National rules 
and at no time since the inspection depart- 
ment was established could we point to as 
loyal, careful and competent a staff of inspec- 
tors as the men who now represent you in that 
important capacity. 

Finances 


All bills have been promptly paid and in 
conformity with the by-laws calling for a com- 
plete annual exhibit of receipts and disburse- 
ments, duly audited, the following figures have 
been taken from the association ledgers: 


Balance reported at con- 





vention Sept., 1928....... $ 85,596.36 
Receipts: 
Membership dues and initia- 
Ce prveneekackeece $ 81,783.04 
eee 284,900.92 
pT Eee eee 10,110.00 
Interest on investment.... 1,659.00 
Interest on bank balance.. 947.00 
Sale of rule books.......... 720.33 
Refunds—Advances to em- 
PONG Sevisenensseaeewe 2,580.00 
Total TOCONPWe .occccckccves $382,700.29 
$468,296.65 
Disbursements: 
Inspectors salaries ........ $187,844.69 
Inspectors expenses ....... 60,083.55 
Secretary-treasurer’s salary 
Sie DD cwccttsecncones 30,000.00 
Assistant secretaries sal- 
ON. hea Baws tb kbaw os 6045 18,975.00 
Salaries of office force..... 8,860.00 
Traveling expenses—Secre- 
COPP-EPORSRTOP 22 ccc cccs 1,215.80 
Traveling expenses — Asst. 
ee: SNS sctritedics ccc é 485.99 
General office expenses..... 4,797.10 
| ESRI no 9,120.00 
Postage and printing...... 7,147.33 
Convention! and committee 
EE re ae 16,214.77 
Miscl. expenses — insurance, 
ES eS ao eee 8,439.18 
Reinspection claims ....... 7,627.63 
Advances to employees..... 6,053.31 
Refunds — Inspection fees 
and membership dues.... 856.63 
Office furniture and equip- 
CS .~ cece coseicdvecvsvus 170.66 
Total disbursements ....... $367,891.64 
Leaving balance on deposit 
in banks on Sept. 1, 1929 $ 53,005.01 
and in gov’ment securities 47,400.00 100,405.01 
In addition the books show 
accounts’ receivable...... 74,693.19 
Bringing resources in cash, 
gevernment securities and 
accounts receivable to.... $175,098.20 
Conclusion 


In my last annual report some space was 
given the subject of hardwood trade exten- 
sion. Following the presentation of that por- 
tion of my report several of our members re- 
quested us to delay or withhold action until 
a conference on the subject could be held as 
a few of our members were not in accord with 
a plan of an exclusive hardwood trade exten- 
sion program. In deference to the wish of 
those members I did not submit the paper 
which had been prepared on this subject, al- 
though nearly $150,000 had been subscribed 
during the day and a majority of our mem- 
bers appeared to feel the work should be un- 
dertaken. The suggested conference was held 
in January of this year. The small group op- 
posing our plan argued for species advertis- 
ing as against the plan we favored and in the 
interest of harmony your board of directors 
agreed to take no action on this program until 
the convention this year, thus affording our 
friends who disagreed an opportunity to 
demonstrate their claim that programs of 
species advertising conducted by regional as- 
sociations would solve the problem of re- 
gaining lost markets and thus place the 
industry back on a firm footing. Evidence 
from all sections fails to show that con- 
ditions have been improved appreciably and at 
a recent meeting of the board a plan was out- 
lined for a campaign of hardwood trade ex- 


tension in which it is earnestly hoped every 
member will participate as well as all other 
national and regional lumber associations in 
which hardwoods are represented. 

This subject is of such vital importance that 
a special program has been arranged for its 
presentation and discussion. Tomorrow morn- 
ing’s session and as much of the afternoon as 
may be necessary will be given over to this 
subject. At that time the result of an inde- 
pendent survey conducted at the expense of 
this association will be presented and you can 
all be prepared for some surprising facts that 
will explain in large measure why you have 
not enjoyed a larger and more profitable vol- 
ume of business during recent years. 

This report would be incomplete were I to 
fail to mention the loyal, earnest and highly 
efficient work of the staff in the executive of- 
fice. Such progress as has been registered 
would not have been possible without Miss 
K. V. Lyons, who joined the staff in 1906; 
Miss C. Blaikie, who came with us in 1909; 
H. J. Fuller, whose connection with us was 
formed in 1910, and Assistant Secretary L. S. 
Beale, who, as you know, is going along in his 
fourth year. I am indeed grateful to them as 
I am to you gentlemen for the co-operation you 
have extended to me in my efforts and for the 
patience you have shown in listening to this 
report. 


SARAH FeEkBaLaaaaaas 


Yard Fire Causes $100,000 Loss 


St. Paut, Minn., Sept. 16.— More than 
$100,000 loss was caused by fire which started 
shortly before midnight Sept. 12 in the lumber 
yards of the Osgood & Blodgett Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul. 

The origin of the blaze was undetermined, 
but is believed to have started from an explo- 
sion in the yard. The fire spread rapidly and 
ate its way into sheds housing kiln dried, 
matched lumber of high quality. The plant 
and yards cover an area of about four acres. 
After a hard fight firemen succeeded in saving 
the 2-story brick building housing the planing 
mill with only slight damage. 

L. A. Villaume, vice president of the com- 
pany, estimated that the loss would be ap- 
proximately $100,000. Three large lumber- 
filled sheds were destroyed by the flames. 


August Building Shows Decline 


The August contract record in the 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains showed a some- 
what pronounced decline following the favor- 
able record established during the preceding 
month, according to figures just released by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. The month’s 
volume amounted to $488,882,400, a decline of 
25 percent when compared with the July total 
and a decline of 5 percent when compared with 
August of last year. 

Of the eight districts, two showed increases 
over the preceding month and three showed 
increases over August of last year. In the 
volume of new work reported as contemplated, 
however, every district except one showed in- 
creases over July, 1929, and all except three 
districts showed increases over August, 1928. 

The August construction contract record 
showed the following totals : $146,088,200, or 30 
percent of all construction, for residential build- 
ings; $119,287,800, or 24 percent, for public 
works and utilities; $75,265,000, or slightly 
more than 15 percent, for industrial buildings ; 
$71,955,400, or slightly less than 15 percent, for 
commercial buildings; and $32,349,400, or 7 
percent for educational buildings. 

Contracts awarded during the first eight 
months of this year in the 37 States amounted 
to $4,156,865,300 as compared with $4,545,270,- 
100 for the corresponding period of last year, 
a decrease of 9 percent. 

New work reported as contemplated during 
August amounted to $657,832,000. This total 
showed an increase of 37 percent over the pre- 
ceding month and an increase of 7 percent over 
the corresponding month of last year. 
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National Hardwood Association Hears Labor Sec- 


LL 


retary Urge Co-operation in Merchandising 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association opened 
Thursday morning, and the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel was well filled with the visit- 
ing delegates. Featuring the morning session, 
besides the annual address of the president, 
Robert C. Stimson, of Memphis, Tenn., and the 
annual report of Secretary-treasurer Frank F. 
Fish, was an address by James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor in the cabinet of President 
Herbert Hoover. 

After the lunch adjournment at noon, the 
schedule called for an address by Floyd A. 
Allen, of Detroit, assistant to the president of 
the General Motors Corporation. Following 
that, the report of the inspection rules com- 
mittee was to be presented by Chairman George 
C. Ehemann, of Memphis, and was to be voted 
on by the members. 

Calling the convention to order President 
Stimson plunged at once into the presentation 
of his annual address in which he said: 

Once more in the history of our association 
we meet in an atmosphere of peace and for 
that I am truly thankful. 

There appears no prospect of serious dis- 
sension arising in this convention and I can 
safely promise you a series of sessions so 
full of interest that your time in attending 
will be well spent. 

The fact that this great hardwood industry 
is no longer a house divided against itself 
is a condition which gives certain promise of 
future progress and achievement. The fric- 
tion and contention of former years are be- 
hind us and we can now go forward pre- 
senting a united front and with concentrated 
aim and purpose. 

We have the opportunity of doing much 
constructive work and with our minds alert 
to the requirements of the hour should ac- 
complish something worth while for the per- 
manent good of the industry. 

We held a convention here in Chicago in 
1926, which was presided over by Harry B. 
Curtin, whose contribution to the success of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
is so well known that it does not call for 
mention from me. The death of Mr. Curtin 
in January of this year was the cause of deep 
regret on the part of all whose good fortune 
it was to know him. His presence at our 
1926 convention was practically his last pub- 
lic appearance. He was in poor health at 
that time and he was a confirmed invalid 
from that date up to the time of his death. 
In him we lost one of the strongest men in 
the industry and one of the most loyal friends 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
has ever had. 


An Indication of Proper Appreciation 


About a year ago the attention of our 
members was directed to a law suit brought 
against the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation by a disgruntled former member 
in San Francisco. A majority of our mem- 
bers felt that the plaintiff in this suit was 
a man of rare judgment as evidenced by the 
fact that he sued for $100,000 damages for 
the loss of his membership in the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, indicating 
that there are people who have a proper ap- 
preciation of the actual value of a member- 
ship in this association. Under instructions 
from the executive committee your secretary 
engaged counsel to defend this suit and we 
have been prepared for some months to try 
the case, but for reasons best known to the 
plaintiff and his attorneys they have asked 
repeated continuances and do not appear at 
all eager to go to trial. We are in no way 
apprehensive of the outcome and our counsel 
advise us that the matter is quite certain to 
be finally disposed of within the next thirty 
days. 

The usual number of meetings of the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of managers 
have been held during the year, all being 
well attended. In addition to these several 
special meetings have been held to consider 
questions pertaining to the work of the as- 
sociation. Among these special meetings 


were two conferences with the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on the subject of the car card plan 
adopted in January of this year by that or- 
ganization. These meetings were attended 
by representatives of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute and the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association. Our ex- 
ecutive committee filed objections to the car 
eard plan as originally adopted by our Wis- 
consin and Michigan friends by reason of the 
fact that it was in its judgment likely 
to create confusion in the minds of buyers 
and any document apt to be confused with 
the National certificate could only lead to 
difficulty and disorder. At the last confer- 
ence, held early in August, a plan was sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which completely removed all ob- 
jections of your executive committee and 
which was accepted, so that the car card as 
now printed contains no objectionable fea- 
tures from the standpoint of probable con- 
fusion with our own official document. 


Hardwood Trade Extension 


You will recall at our convention held in 
Memphis last year, that considerable time 


was given to a discussion of an exclusive 
hardwood trade extension program and that 
considerable financial support was pledged 
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as a result. At the earnest request of some 
of our members present, action was deferred 
pending a conference held in December, and 
at that time some of our members expressed 
the opinion that more could be accomplished 
through species advertising than through a 
broad general hardwood program. In defer- 
ence to the opinion of these gentlemen and 
their expressed wish, your committee agreed 
to take no action prior to this convention, 
that the exponents of the species program 
might be afforded opportunity to demonstrate 
their claims. 


New Plan for Trade Extension 


As the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
to be presented later, will show, a new set-up 
or plan for handling hardwood trade exten- 
sion has been worked out and will be sub- 
mitted for your approval at this meeting. 
This plan received the careful consideration 
of our board of managers at its annual meet- 
ing held yesterday and has received the un- 
animous support of the board, which is firmly 
convinced that some action along these lines 
will not only prove helpful, but is absolutely 
necessary to regain some of the markets that 
have been lost to hardwoods and to retain 
those that are left to the industry. 

A thorough discussion of the subject is 
scheduled during one of the later sessions of 
this convention and I urge that every mem- 


ber here be present during the discussion of 
this important subject and be ready to ex. 
press his views thereon. We can accomplish 
little or no good unless a majority of our 
members subscribe to the plan and enter into 
it with determination to follow it to a gsye. 
cessful conclusion, and it is my belief that 
much good can be accomplished by a united 
hardwood industry supporting this move. 
ment. 

In order that a clearer picture of this ac. 
tivity might be presented for your consider. 
ation at this time, your board, at its June 
meeting, authorized the expenditure of 4g 
rather’ substantial sum to be spent in re- 
search work and preparation of actual copy 
which will be submitted for your examina- 
tion and approval at tomorrow’s session. 


Net Resources Not Reduced 


In conformity with the custom which has 
been observed by my predecessors, I shall 
not enter into any of the details pertaining 
to the inspection department and other 
branches of our service, but leave those to 
the secretary-treasurer, who is in daily touch 
and thoroughly familiar with all of the 
angles of the situation. However, I think it 
entirely proper to mention the fact that not- 
withstanding that the volume of total in- 
spections for the fiscal year which closes 
with this meeting shows a reduction of 11,- 
500,000 feet as compared to last year, our 
net resources have not been reduced, but on 
the contrary our actual balance shows a 
gratifying increase. 

There is one phase of the work of our 
inspection department to which I will call 
attention, because some may have overlooked 
the fact that this special service is available, 
It has to do with mill instruction and the 
inspection department has performed a valu- 
able service for some of our members. In 
one instance, one of the National inspectors, 
after about thirty days work at a member's 
mill, found it was loading cars averaging 
from 10 to 40 percent better than a proper 
application of the NHLA rules called for. Our 
association is equipped to do work of this 
kind at the actual cost to ‘the association, 
covering the inspector’s time, traveling ex- 
pense and living expense while engaged in 
the work. Any member interested in check- 
ing up the grades his private inspectors are 
shipping can well afford this cost, charging 
it to insurance, if no correction is found 
necessary. 

The Collection Service 


Those of you who have found time to 
examine the Year Book published in the in- 
terest of this convention, have doubtless 
noted the fact that a large portion of the 
reading matter in this publication is devoted 
to the activities of our collection service in- 
stalled one year ago under a contract with 
the Credit Clearing House Adjustment Cor- 
poration. If your officers and directors did 
not regard this new benefit as a highly im- 
portant and valuable feature of our associa- 
tion work, this space would not have been 
devoted to it. The organization which is re- 
sponsible for these greatly improved results 
in the handling of delinquent and doubtful 
accounts is equipped to supply credit infor- 
mation and will submit a plan on that sub- 
ject for your consideration at a later session 
of this meeting. This plan, if given support 
by a majority of our members, will, in the 
judgment of your board of managers, result 
in a material reduction of losses through bad 
and doubtful accounts and it fits very closely 
into the present working arrangement s0V- 
erning the collection of such accounts. Your 
careful attention to the report which will be 
presented on this subject is urged. : 

As the detailed report of membership 108s 
and gain will be fully covered in the report 
of the secretary-treasurer, I will not g0 into 
that subject further than to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that practically all of the 
concerns which have been dropped from our 
membership rolls are no longer engaged in 
business. Many of them were not adequately 
financed at time of starting and it seem 
reasonable to believe that the elimination ° 
a@ number of concerns which have depend 
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solely on low prices to secure business, places 
our industry on a stronger footing and a 
higher plane. The fact that during this 
process of elimination 85 new concerns which 
are well financed and been found acceptable 
nave joined our association must not be lost 
sight of, for beyond doubt we have a 
stronger and more influential membership 
today than we had one year ago notwith- 
standing any concurrent numerical loss. 


Many Things to Be Thankful For 

The members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association have many things to be 
thankful for in spite of the fact that the 
final outcome of the operations of recent 
years has failed in many instances to disclose 
satisfactory margins of profit, We have 
established a unique record in the annals 
of trade association activities in the fact 
that we enter upon the thirty-third year of 
activity without ever having levied an assess- 
ment on this membership or having been 
called upon to meet an operating deficit. I 
do not believe there are many, if indeed there 
are any trade organizations that can point 
to an equally successful record on this score, 
and we can well congratulate ourselves that 
this service organization has been so con- 
ducted as to balance the receipts and dis- 
pursements during so long a period of years 
and at the same time provide a fairly com- 
fortable surplus. The wisdom of the foun- 
ders of this organization has been clearly 
demonstrated and it is my belief that the 
watchful care and close attention of our sec- 
retary-treasurer, Frank Fish, and his most 
able and efficient staff of assistants in the 
executive office, have contributed in substan- 
tial measure to the present-day condition. 

Secretary-treasurer Frank F, Fish, as usual, 
presented a vigorous and illuminating report of 
the association’s activities for the last year and 
plans for the future. His report in full will 
be found on pages 1 and 52 and 53 of this 
issue. 

Secretary Raps Cut-Throat Competition 


Profound respect and loud and long acclaim 
were the tributes paid by the lumbermen to 
the secretary of labor, when he was introduced 
by Mr. Stimson. As the cabinet member 
walked to the front of the platform the entire 
audience rose to its feet to give him a welcome, 
and at the conclusion of his address the ap- 
plause was even more loud and long. 

Mr. Davis had no kind words for the lum- 
berman who sells below cost, or as he put it 
later “who is in business for the fun of it.” 

“The man who sells below cost,” he said, 
“ought to have his head examined. Just be- 
cause he has plenty of money himself, he ought 
not to paralyze the others in the industry, who 
are trying to make a living.” The applause 
which broke out at this clearly indicated the 
sentiment of the lumbermen listeners. He 
cited examples in the coal and textile indus- 
tries, to show the bad effect of underselling for 
turnover without profit. 

“Why,” he demanded, “go into business at 
all when you will in the end give yourself a 
slash that will take the life——the business 
life—out of you?” 

He spoke strongly in favor of business or- 
ganizations such as the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and urged his hearers to 
keep production within the reasonable bounds 
of demand. He told of certain wheat farmers 
who banded together to cut down their plant- 
ing of wheat. They made that resolve as an 
organization, but individually made private 
plans to maintain the old planting schedule, and 
so nullified their schemes. : 

The Federal antitrust laws came momen- 
tarily under Mr. Davis’ fire, in discussion of 
the ways and means of balancing production 
and demand. 

“If the antitrust laws stand in the way of 
the stabilizing of American business,” he said, 

they ought to be repealed or amended in some 
way to make them acceptable.” 


Need Higher Wages for Worker 
Mr. Davis. repeatedly urged the lumbermen 
to look to the welfare of their employees, bas- 
ing his appeal on the well known fact that on 
© earning power of the wage earners and 
salaried men is dependent the welfare of 
American business. He spoke of the advan- 


tage held by American workers over those in 
other lands, recounting his experiences as a 
boy, born in another country, being brought by 
his parents to the United States. 

“This is a much better country than my 
country for a poor man to rise,” he said. He 
then pointed out how the man, in rising, and 
earning more money, broadens out and pur- 
chases more, making more business for the 
manufacturers. “Our paying to the American 
worker the highest wages received by any 
laborer in the world is what makes for our 
prosperity,” the said, and continued that it 
could not be on account of population or low 
wages, for if either of these could accomplish 
prosperity, then China, Indian and Russia 
would be the most prosperous countries in the 
world. He urged proper care of the wage 
earner, that the 3,000,000 arid more people who 
are dependent on the lumber industry for a 
living may have a large purchasing power. 

The secretary complimented the association 
on its proposed program of trade extension, 
and said that he is a firm believer in adver- 
tising. “You must tell the people about your 
product,” he declared. This, he pointed out, 
can not be done by word of mouth alone, for 
other means of publicity are available — he 
mentioned the newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and billboards—and are being utilized by 
other industries with which lumber must com- 
pete. He considered this program of trade 
promotion and the friendships made in the as- 
sociation, as perhaps the greatest work of th 
organization, . 

Referring to tariff legislation now pending in 
Congress, Secretary Davis closed with a strong 
endorsement of the tariff and said it is the 
agent by which this country’s industries have 
been assured of a large market and have thus 
been able to register remarkable growth. 


Ready to Open New Plant 


PALATKA, FLA., Sept. 16—Formal opening 

of the new sawmill of the Wilson Cypress Co., 
which replaces the mill destroyed by fire early 
in the year, has been set for Oct. 1, according 
to the announcement of A. A. Corcoran, gen- 
eral manager. 
- The process of limbering up the machinery 
will begin this week. Owing to the fact that 
the mill has been changed from a steam oper- 
ated plant to one run entirely by electricity, 
former employees will be trained in the opera- 
tion of the new machinery before the opening 
of the plant. 

Over eighty individual motors, each operat- 
ing equipment independently, supply the mo- 
tive power to the mill with power supplied 
from a main power plant. One of the innova- 


‘tions is the electrification of the carriages, and 
‘for these motors have been installed. This is 


believed to be the only mill east of the Pa- 
cific coast which has such equipment. 





Has Dandies Teel 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Sept. 16.—Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Thompson, parents of N. W. 
Thompson, of the Builders Supply Co., accom- 
panied their son home on his return from a 
trip to Boston and will build and make their 
home in Albuquerque. A. W. Thompson, a 
carpenter, is the son of a sea carpenter, and 
his heirloom tools include some over a hundred 
years old—molding and other planes used when 
wood was remanufactured almost entirely by 
hand. It is Mr. Thompson’s impression that 
built-in features are not used as extensively in 
the East as here. 


Virginia Summer Convention 


Vircinta Beacu, Va., Sept. 16—The third 
summer vacation convention of the Virginia 
Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Cavalier Hotel here, on 
Sept. 13 and 14, with a very good attendance. 

The morning session on Sept. 13 was called 
to order by President J. Watts Martin, of 
Norfolk, Va., who welcomed the members and 
their guests. There were no set speeches on 
the program. Secretary M. Harriss Mitchell 
had made up a list of topics to be discussed 
in round-table fashion, of vital interest to those 
present, and this innovation was very inter- 
esting. 

The first matter to be discussed was “The 
Mechanics Lien Law,” which was opened by 
Fred Kling, of Roanoke, Va., who stated that 
it was his opinion after careful study that no 
change in the present law was necessary but 
that more application of it should be made by 
building supply dealers. Various phases of 
the law were discussed, and the suggestion 
was made that a standard release be adopted 
by the association for use by its members in 
connection with mechanics liens. A committee 
will draw this up and report to the next meet- 
ing. 

The next subject, “Is Virginia’s Contractor 
Bond Protective?” brought out the fact that 
the Norfolk retailers had secured a city ordi- 
nance requiring contractors to furnish bonds 
for all work done for the city and the idea 
is to have the State law amended to require 
bonds to be given on all State, city, or county 
work. North Carolina already has a law re- 
quiring bonds from contractors doing State 
or city work or work for county supervisors. 
A committee was appointed with Mr. Davis, 
of the Sittering-Carneal-Davis Co., Richmond, 
Va., as chairman to consider this subject thor- 
oughly, prepare a draft, and then press the 
matter before the next legislature of Virginia. 
The discussion brought out that the present 
Virginia law is not sufficiently adequate to pro- 
tect the dealers’ interests. 


The next subject brought up,, “Should An 
Established Cement Differential Be Contin- 
ued?” seemed to have already been ironed out 
by the secretary before the meeting was called 
and without discussion the matter was referred 
to the trade relations committee for such fur- 
ther handling as it felt was necessary. 

The next topic, “Have Manufacturers a Logi- 
cal Right to Distribution in Every Market?” 
was brought up to disclose a situation in a 
town where several manufacturers were al- 
ready represetited and had been represented 
for some time. A rather large contract was 
in the air and the question of a new manufac- 
turer coming in and taking this business direct 
from the user was discussed. Many thought 
that this manufacturer could not expect to 
walk right in and establish his goods direct 
when other manufacturers had been represent- 
ed and had spent time and money in co-opera- 
tion with dealers to establish their various 
lines. After some discussion, this matter was 
also referred to ‘the trade relations committee 
for further handling. 

After lunch the members spent the after- 
noon in swimming, golfing, horseback riding, 
and other forms of pleasure. At 7 o'clock a 
banquet was given in the main dining room 
of the Cavalier. 

On the morning of Sept. 14 a meeting of 
the directors of the association was held to 
consider several matters of importance. Fel- 
lowing this, a meeting for dealers only was 
held and among the subjects discussed were: 
Our Vendor Selling Competition; Improving 
Distribution Conditions; Methods of Correcting 
Hurtful Practices ;.Consumer Quoting by Man- 
ufacturers for Dealer Accounts; and For the 
Good of the Association. Several committee 
reports’ were received and, discussed. The 
meeting adjourned in time’ for lunch and the 
remainder of the day was given over to pleas- 
ure. Most of the visitors spent the week-end 
at the Cavalier to enjoy the ocean breezes, 
and play golf before returning home. 
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Dry Sap Gum Is Very Scarce 


MeEmMPHIs, TENN., Sept. 16—Demand for 
southern hardwoods continues good, with prac- 
tically all groups of consumers in the market. 
The best demand is from furniture and radio 
cabinet manufacturers, who are constantly in 
the market. These two groups of buyers have 
been looking for sap gum, and this one item 
is scarce and brings high prices. There is but 
little dry sap gum available throughout the 
South. The automobile buyers are in the mar- 
ket for a good volume and have been increas- 
ing their purchases for several weeks. The 
box and crate manufacturers, as well as in- 
terior trim manufacturers, are buying hard- 
woods in large quantities. The poorest buyers 
are the flooring manufacturers, but there 1s 
reported to be a better demand for flooring. 
The oak market has been lagging. There has 
been improvement in the demand from over- 
seas. English buyers are sending some nice 
orders, for shipments throughout the rest of 
the year, and paying asked prices. There is 
also an improvement in demand from conti- 
nental Europe. 

Weather conditions have favored heavy pro- 
duction, but there is little fear of overproduc- 
tion, as orders have exceeded output for several 
weeks, 

The first meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, after a summer vacation, will be 
held at the Hotel Gayoso on Thursday, Sept. 
26, according to the announcement of C. W. 
Parham, president. 


West Virginia Woods Fairly Active 


PittsBurGH, Pa., Sept. 17—Appalachian and 
southern hardwodds continue fairly active, with 
some items of gum in short supply. There 
appears to be more overseas inquiry, particu- 
larly from the United Kingdom. 

Dealers who specialize in the West Virginia 
hardwoods report that the continued improve- 
ment in the coal mining industry has resulted 
in a good demand for mine material, including 
rails, props and ties. These dealers also report 
a fairly good demand for ash and hard maple 
and specially-sawn items of oak and poplar. 
There has been a considerable demand recently 
for beech from the West Virginia mills, and 
all available stocks have beer sold. Local mills 
find some lower grades a little hard to move, 
so prices on these are low. 


Some Items Active; Others Dull 


Louisvitte, Ky., Sept. 16.—Fair activity is 
reported by furniture, veneer and plywood 
plants, as well as by radio cabinet and some 
other consuming industries, and core, dimen- 
sion and specialty plants are finding things a 
trifle better. Automobile woods are slow. 
number of hardwood concerns are still shipping 
on old orders from automotive plants, on which 
they are gradually securing releases. The furtti- 
ture trade is more active, and there is some 
night work reported locally. The radio cabinet 
plants are very busy, along with concerns sup- 
plying them with panels, parts etc. Flooring 
oak remains a trifle dull with most houses, al- 
though a few have reported improvement. 

Poplar, gum and oak, especially wormy oak, 
have been the more active items. Everything 
in gum is strong and in good demand. Every- 
thing in poplar but top grades is active. More 
northern hard maple has been moving to core 
plants this year. Higher grades of walnut have 
been in very fair demand. There is somewhat 
better demand for ash, which has been dull. 
Cottonwood is very dull. Thick magnolia, elm 
and maple as a whole have sold slowly and 


Hardwood Inquiry Is 


production has been greatly curtailed. Wormy 
chestnut has been selling fairly well for core 
stock, but other chestnut is not selling well. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stock are about 
as follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $90; Ap- 
palachian, $95; saps and selects, $64@70; No. 1, 
$48@53; No. 2 A, $36@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. 
Walnut, FAS, $240@250; selects, $165@170; 
No. 1, $95@100; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, 
FAS, $58; No. 1, $45 to $46; quartered sap, 
FAS, $61; No. 1, $46 to $48; plain red gum, 
FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS, 
$100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and 
$32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red oak, 
$68, $52 and $42, white, $86, $54 and $44. Ap- 
palachian plain red oak, $85 and $55; plain 
white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 and 
$75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

R. R. May, of the May Hardwood Co., Louis- 
ville, is back after a visit to Montreal, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Detroit and other consuming mar- 
kets, and reports fair to good prospects. 

J. L. Dawson, of the Dawson Lumber Co., 
Louisville, just back from Philadelphia, New 
York, and other eastern points, is rather optim- 
istic over the outlook for fall. 


Demand Fair; Improvement Foreseen 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17.—An increasing in- 
terest in gum is a conspicuous feature of the 
market. The current trend is toward a further 
advance on items used extensively by the auto- 
mobile body and radio cabinet manufacturers. 
The demand for hardwoods has been only fair. 
An early improvement in orders from the auto- 
mobile industry is looked forward to. In- 
quiries from the other side of the Atlantic 
indicate that export business is likely to be 
encouraging. 

The extreme confidence of manufacturers of 
hardwood flooring was evidenced last week by 
a price advance. For the first grade of plain 
white oak flooring the association mills now 
quote $94.50, but it is still possible to buy from 
independents at $91. Current buying is limited. 
The new price for second grade is $84.50, and 
some outside mills quote $82. Third grade is 
offered at $67.50@71.50. Maple and birch floor- 
ing are very quiet at firm prices. First grade 
maple is $98.50, and birch is $88, but some 


clear Canadian stock can be had for a little. 


less. 


Baltimore Lumber News 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 16.—This city last 
week celebrated the 200th anniversary of its 
founding with elaborate parades and other ob- 
servances, which attracted great crowds and 
were productive of much enthusiasm, but which 
served also to divert attention from ordinary 
activities, with the result that the volume of 
lumber business hardly came up to what the 
total would have been otherwise. The Lumber 
Exchange will have its part of the celebration 
on the evening of Oct. 6, when a film depicting 
the importance of wood in the life of the na- 
tion, with special bearing upon the contribution 
lumber makes to the welfare and happiness of 
the rural population, will be shown. 

Richard P. Baer, of the hardwood manu fac- 
turing and distributing firm of Richard P. Baer 
& Co., Calvert and Eager streets, this city, is 
on a trip down South to confer with operating 
officials at sawmill and planing mill at Mobile, 
Ala., and Bogalusa, La., which are controlled 
and managed by subsidiary companies. 

It is reported from Martinsville, Va., that the 
W. M. Bassett Furniture Corporation will soon 
expend approximately $300,000 on improve- 
ments and extensions at its factory. The im- 
provements will increase the capacity of the 
plant by about 75 percent. 


LL 


Promising 


Georgia Mills Shipping Actively 

Micon, Ga., Sept. 16.—Healthy conditions 
prevail in the hardwood lumber industry, Ajj 
woods are in good demand, and the whole lig 
is covered by orders which have reached their 
highest peak in many months. Logging cong. 
tions are greatly improved, following a long dry 
spell. There is a good supply of fine logs, 
Occasional local showers are not interfering 
with logging. 


Buying Slow, Inquiries Plentiful 


Cincinnati, Onto, Sept. 16.—Buying of Ap. 
palachian hardwoods was rather spotty las 
week,’ and comparatively few orders were be- 
ing received today. Inquiry continued active 
from furniture factories, body builders, auto. 
mobile plants and the general run of industries, 
There was no weakening in prices. The gen- 
eral feeling seemed to be that as soon as the 
automobile factories and body building plants 
resume their production, orders would be more 
plentiful. One or two wholesalers reported 
good inquiry and a fair volume of orders for 
thick poplar, oak and maple. Flooring factories 
are buying small lots of white oak, plain and 
quartered. Red oak is $10 under white. Orders 
were mostly for 4/4. Furniture factories were 
buying mostly 4/4 poplar FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon, with some chestnut for core stocks. Most 
of the furniture factory orders were for sap 
gum 4/4, Export inquiry was reported im- 
proved, with prices a bit more satisfactory, 
especially in the British market. 


News of Buffalo Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The retail lumber 
trade has shown some improvement here dur- 
ing the last two weeks, so there have been 
better sales by the wholesalers. Business is not 
as good as it might be. A falling off in spect- 
lative building has taken place, due to a large 
extent to the new lien law, which goes into 
effect on Oct. 1, making more exacting the re- 
quirements concerning the use of borrowed 
money. 

A get-together dinner of the Empire State 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association will be held at 
Utica, on the evening of Sept. 18, and on the 
following day a clambake and rodeo will be 
held at Trout Brook Inn, fifteen miles north 
of Utica, by members of the association. A 
good representation is expected from Buffalo, 
Rochester, Albany and other cities and towns. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. will open a_build- 
ing specialties store on Oct. 15 in the Burton 
Bigelow Building, 296 Delaware Avenue. This 
is a central downtown location, about three 
blocks from the Jackson Building, where the 
Home Modernizing Bureau of the Niagara 
Area has its office. 

H. C. Vackel & Bro. have established a re- 
tail lumber yard at 351 LeRoy Avenue. Harry 
C. Vackel, head of the firm, was formerly a 
salesman for the C. F. Sullivan Lumber Co, 
and his brother, Charles Vackel, was yard fore- 
man for that company. 

Excavation work started yesterday for the 
new $6,500,000 city hall for Buffalo. The build- 
ing will be twenty-seven stories in height. 
location is on Niagara Square. 

Visitors to the local lumber trade last week 
included: R. C. Winton, Winton’ Lumber Co, 
Minneapolis, and H. V. Tyler, Bundy Lumber 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Ganson Depew, who is president of the West- 
ern New York Golf Association, returns this 
week from several weeks at Del Monte, Calif. 
where he attended the national amateur golf 

ames. 

A. J. Brady, jr., of Palburn (Inc.), has ER 
on a business trip to the Canadian mills. C. R. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 76 and 77 
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Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., 
has returned; from a week’s trip through east- 
ern Canada. 

William P. Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., 
leit at the end of last week for a three weeks’ 
motor trip to Michigan, Illinois and Idaho. 
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Panama Canal Wants Bids 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 16—The Panama 
Canal is calling for bids on about 3,300,000 
feet of flooring, ceiling, drop siding, boards, 
dimension and timber under Schedule No. 1994. 
Bids are to be opened Oct. 4. Following are 
the items and quantities involved: 

Class 46: 50,000 feet b. m. flooring, kiln 
dried, southern yellow pine only, S2S and SM, 
1"x3” (worked to 25/32x2%”) in even stock 
lengths. To be “A” vertical grain flooring ac- 
cording to the rules of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, except that flooring must show an 
average of not less than ten (10) annual rings 
per inch. 

Class 47: 75,000 feet b. m. flooring, south- 
ern yellow pine only, 1”x4” (worked to 25/32x 
3%”). 2S and SM, even stock lengths, kiln 
dried. To be “A” edge grain flooring, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, except that it must show an average 
of not less than ten (10) annual rings per 
inch. 

Class 48: 350 pieces southern yellow pine, 
$48 to 3”x12”x24 feet long (finished size). To 
be No. 1 common heart in accordance with 


selected common Douglas fir with a density 
requirement, 


Class 54: 50,000 feet southern yellow pine 
or Douglas fir for car stakes, rough, 3”x6”x16 
and 18 feet long. To be of a common grade 
described in the schedule. 


Class 55: 125,000 feet timbers, southern 
yellow pine or Douglas fir, 6”x8” and 8”x8&”, 
in 12 to 30 foot lengths, averaging 26 feet. 
To be No. 1 common southern pine or selected 
common Douglas fir with a rate of growth 
and density requirement. 


Class 56: 18,000 feet b. m. dimension, south- 


ern yellow pine or Douglas fir, 2”x12” to 8”x8”, 


in 12 to 24 foot lengths. To be treated with 
zinc meta arsenite preservative treatment. To 
be No. 1 common southern pine or selected 
common Douglas fir, with a rate of growth 
and density requirement. 

All of the above lumber to be graded by 
the Southern Pine Association rules of March 
23, 1927, if of southern pine, or by the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association rules of July, 
1926, if of Douglas fir. 

Copies of Circular No. 1994 and copies of 
the necessary contract forms can be secured 
from the General Purchasing Officer, the Pan- 
ama Canal,. Washington, D. C., from the As- 
sistant Purchasing Officers, The Panama 
Canal, Ft. Mason, San Francisco, Calif., or 
611 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La., or the 
U. S. Engineers Offices, in Chicago, Ill.; Seat- 
tle, Wash., and Chamber of Commerce, Port- 
land, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash, 





THAT PINE lumber shavings make a fine sub- 
stitute for a curly toupe was demonstrated 
at Portland, Ore., in a window display by the 
city’s largest department store. In a garden 
scene children, full size, cleverly carved of 
pine wood, were at play. But the feature of 
= figures were the shavings that topped them 
off. 


- Synchronous Motor Drives for Edgers 


[By H. M. French, Industrial Engineering Department, General Electric Co.] 


There are several factors favoring the use 
of synchronous motor drive on edgers. 

The first and probably most important is 
that of improved power factor. Another ad- 
vantage of the synchronous motor drive on 
edgers is that the speed of the drive is con- 
stant irrespective of the load and voltage. In 





factor to be considered is the pull-out torque 
required on the synchronous motor because 
of the heavy overload to which this drive is 
sometimes subjected. In some cases 14x24- 
inch cants are being put through edgers at a 
maximum speed of 490 feet a minute. Under 


such conditions, the motor is probably sub- 





General Electric 350-horsepower synchronous motor coupled to a 12%72- 
inch edger in the plant of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., 


Centralia, Wash. 


the Southern Pine Association specifications 
for car material dated July 1, 1919, except 
that density is required. 


Class 49: 100,000 feet b. m. flooring, south- 
ern yellow pine or Douglas fir, 1”x6”, S2S and 
SM, kiln dried, in even stock lengths of 10 
feet or over to average 16 feet. To be No. 1 
common southern pine or “C” flat grain Doug- 
las fir, 

Class 50: 300,000 feet b. m. ceiling, south- 
ern yellow pine or Douglas fir 1”x6” finished 
to 11/16”x5 3/16”, in even lengths of 10 to 24 
feet in multiples of 2 feet. To average 16 
feet. S2S and SM, kiln dried, center and edge 
beaded, both sides. To be No. 1 “Common 
Ceiling,” in southern pine or “C” flat or ver- 
tical grain ceiling in Douglas fir. 


Class 51: 75,000 feet b. m. drop siding, 


, Southern yellow pine or Douglas fir, 1”x6”, 


82S, kiln dried, worked shiplap to %x5 7/16” 
Over-all, pattern 105. In even stock lengths 
of 10 feet and over to average 16 feet. To be 
No. 1 common southern yellow pine or “C” 
flat or vertical grain Douglas fir. 


Class 52: 1,000,000 feet b. m. boards, south- 
ern yellow pine or Douglas fir, 1”x4” to 
1"x12”, S4S, in 12 to 20 foot lengths, in mul- 
tiples of 6 feet to average 16 feet. To be 
No. 1 common southern pine or selected com- 
mon Douglas fir, with a density requirement. 

Class 53: 1,725,000 feet dimension, south- 
ern yellow pine or Douglas fir, 2”x4” to 6”x6”, 
S48, in 12 to 24 foot lengths averaging 18 
feet. To be No. 1 common southern pine or 


the average sawmill, the loads on the individ- 
ual machines usually are subject to wide fluc- 
tuations. Induction motors, especially those of 
low speed when underloaded, operate at a low 
power factor and for this reason electrically 
driven sawmills using induction motors usually 
have a low average power factor, particularly 
when individual motor drives are used. Re- 
sults of a number of tests taken in mills using 
induction motors indicate an average power 
factor of between 0.70 and 0.80. 

In a mill which has its own power plant, 
the low power factor load limits the generating 
capacity of the power plant and causes a rela- 
tively high voltage drop to the various distri- 
bution centers in the plant. In the case of an 
old installation where induction motors are in- 
stalled, it is possible to relieve a mill operator 
of these difficulties by the installation of syn- 
chronous motors. Among the large motors, 
the edger motor is dne which is subject to 
the greatest fluctuation in load, and again based 
on tests, is the motor which is the greatest 
single item in causing low power factor. 

Naturally the logical location is at the ma- 
chine which has the lowest power factor. For 
this reason, the installation of synchronous 
motors on edgers is favored for power factor 
improvement. If the requirements of the drive 


are properly studied, there should be no diffi- 
culties in their applications. 


The ithportant 


General Electric 300-horsepower synchronous motor coupled to a 14%72- 
inch edger in the plant of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., 


Bordeaux, Wash. 


jected to a load of 1000 horsepower for a 
period of 10 to 20 seconds. 

An example of a recent installation of this 
kind is that of the Eastern Railway & Lum- 
ber Co., Centralia, Wash., where a 350 horse- 
power, 0.8 leading power factor, 2200-volt, .3- 
phase, 60-cycle motor was direct-connected to 
a 12x72-inch edger. 

Prior to this installation, the plant was 
operating with a very low power factor. After 
completion of about nine months service by 
this motor, it has been found that the power 
factor at the switchboard in the power plant 
has increased about 10 percent. It also has 
been found that the voltage regulation has been 
materially benefited. 

This closer voltage regulation is an impor- 
tant factor, for this mill furnishes the city of 
Centralia with its electric power and it is neces- 
sary to maintain voltage with very little varia- 
tion. The improvement in power factor has 
also enabled the power plant to transmit its 
current to much better advantage over the 
size of copper cables installed. 

The lumber company feels, after looking at 
the installation from every angle, that it is 
without doubt the most profitable investment 
it has made in recent years. In addition to 
the benefits referred to, it also has increased 
its lumber output because of greater and 
steadier power supply. 
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Sept. 23—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Kemp 
Hotel, Wichita Falls, Tex. District meeting. 

Sept. 24—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Monthly meeting. 

Sept. 25-26—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, at headquarters, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Trade extension and 
executive committees. 

Sept. 25-27—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. Semiannual meet- 
ing. 

Sept. 25-26-27—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
Amarillo, Tex. Thirty-ninth Annual. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4—Eighteenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago. 

Oct. 3—Empire State Forest Products Association, 

Albany, N. Y¥. Annual. 

10-11—National Association of Wooden Box 

Manufacturers, Roosevelt Hotel, New York 

City. Semiannual meeting. 

Oct. 16-18—National Conference of Wood Indus- 

tries’ Engineers and Executives, Rockford, Ill. 

17-18— North Carolina Pine Association, 

Charleston, 8S. C. Semiannual meeting. 

Oct. 21-22—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Annual convention. 


Oct. 23-24-25—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 


Oct. 


Oct. 


sociation, Palmer House; Chicago. Annual. 

Oct. 23-26—Pacific Logging Congress, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Nov. 6-7—West Virginia Wood Utilization Con- 
gress, Charleston, W. Va. 

Nov. 7-9—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual. 


Pacific Logging Congress 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 14.—Archibald Whis- 
nant, secretary of the Pacific Logging Congress, 
has sent out announcements of the coming ses- 
sions of that body which will be held at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, on Oct. 23, 24, 25 
and 26. z ; 

Three days will be devoted to busiméss_ses- 
sions, while the fourth day will be spent visit- 
ing the woods operations of the Weyerhaeuser : 
Timber Co., at Rainier, Wash. 


Two half-day sessions will be given over to ' 


discussions of the pine loggers, while the re- 
mainder of the time will be spent on subjects 
of common interest to both fir and pine 
operators. ee 

Besides the usual number of subjects on 
operating conditions which will be considered, 
much time will be given to a study: of problems 
connected with the closer utilization of timber; 
regulation of the industry, and the aeqttisition, 
protection and perpetuation of a timber supply, 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the school of 
forestrv, University of Washington, will pre- 
side at the forestry dinner on Wednesday night 
which is to be held under the jurisdiction of 
the forest schools of the western States. 

The annual banquet of the congress will be 
held on Thursday evening. 
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Preparing for Eighteenth Annual 


Indications point to attendance of more than 
7,500 at the eighteenth annual Safety Con- 
gress, to be held in Chicago from Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 4. The woodworking and lumber manu- 
facturing section will have a prominent place 
on the program for this great meeting. Head- 
quarters will be at the Stevens Hotel, but some 
of the sessions will be held at the Congress. 
Included in the program for: this section will 
be a discussion on getting the trees cut, out 
of the woods and on to the cars, led by Louis 
Glazer, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. F. W. Braun, manager safety 
engineering department, Employers’ Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis., will 
outline the causes of accidents from stump to 
car. H. J. Lee, secretary of the Rockford In- 
dustrial Safety Council, Rockford, IIll., will 
_ talk on safety in the woods, mills and cabi- 
net shops. James L. Gernon, director, bureau 
of inspection, New York Department of Labor, 
will talk on guarding woodworking machinery. 
J. M. Bissell, general manager, Marathon Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss., is chairman of .the 
woodworking and lumber manufacturing sec- 


tion of the National Safety Council and has 
taken an active interest in this work. 


Box Manufacturers’ Semi-annual 


Announcement is made by Paul L. Grady, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association 
of Wooden Box Manufacturers, Chicago, that 
the thirtieth semiannual meeting will be held 
Oct. 10 and 11 at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City. The announcement states that “the 
meeting is scheduled to begin promptly at 10 
a. m., Oct. 10, and close with a dinner enter- 
tainment on Friday night, Oct. 11. This pro- 
gram will permit those who so desire to remain 
over the week-end in New York.” 


Executive Secretary for Coal Men 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 16.—Wesley E. 
Keller has been named secretary of the North- 
western Retail Coal Dealers’ Association to 
succeed Ormie C. Lance, who resigned the posi- 
tion to become executive secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Kel- 
ler will take over his new duties Oct. 1. He 
is a graduate of both law and traffic colleges 
and is well known in the association and traffic 
fields, having spent the last twelve years with 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association, the North- 
ern Potato Traffic Association, the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, and, since 1927, 
with the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers. 


Adopt Grade-Mark and Rules 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 16—The White Pine * 


Bureau held a meeting recently and decided to 
adopt a trade-mark showing the letters “P. S.” 
inside a triangle. The letters stand: for Pinus 
strobus, the well known botan- 
ical name of their product. The 
design has been registered and 
will probably be used by manu- 
facturers, woodworkers and 
others next year. 

Standard grading rules for white pine lath 
have been adopted by the White Pine Bureau 
and are being printed in booklet form for dis- 
tribution. The new rules are as follows: 


No. 1 White Pine Lath 


Standard size %”x1%”"x4 feet. Not more 
than %-inch scant in width nor more than 
1/16-inch scant in thickness permitted. Prac- 
tically clear, allowing a small percentage of 
pieces containing tight pin knots if not on 
edge. Stain shall not be considered a defect 
in this grade. 


No. 2 White Pine Lath 


Standard size %”x1%”"x4 feet. Not more 
than %-inch scant in width nor more than 
1/16-inch scant in thickness permitted. 
Square edged admitting only very slight wane 
and sound knots not large enough to impair 
strength. No dead sap allowed. 

The above two grades frequently put up 
together in 32-inch lengths. 


No. 3 White Pine Lath 


All below No. 2 which are strong enough 
to be used in rough plastering. Will admit 
wane and sound rot, also tapered and wedged 
pieces, but must be full length and have suffi- 
cient strength throughout for nailing. 


Bules for Inspection 

In the case of any complaint on account of 
the grade or tally of any shipment of white 
pine under the bureau grading, official rein- 
spection shall be available. 

A shipment shall be considered as of the 
grade invoiced if, upon official association re- 
inspection under the grading and inspection 
rules under which the lumber has been 
graded and sold, 97 percent thereof or more 
is found to be of said grade, and the buyer 
shall accept entire shipment and pay for 
same at invoice price. 

If more than 3 percent and under 5 percent 
of the shipment is found to be below grade, 
the buyer shall accept shipment and pay for 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


the lower grade at the market price for its 
grade. 

Where the degrades are in excess of § per. 
cent of the shipment, or where the degrades 
are found upon official reinspection to jy, 
more than one grade lower than the grag 
invoiced, the degrades shall be the property 
of the seller. 

The complainant buyer shall hold disputeg 
material intact, properly protected for not 
exceeding 60 days, and shall file complaint 
with seller within 10 days of receipt of ship. 
ment. 

The buyer shall pay in accordance with 
the terms of sale for that portion of the 
shipment which he accepts. 

In case of complaint involving measure. 
ment, the entire shipment shall be kept intact 
for reinspection. 

Unless otherwise agreed upon, the cost of 
reinspection shall be borne by the customer 
in the event that the amount below grade js 
found to be 5 percent or less of the total 
amount of the shipment complained of. If 
more than 5 percent is found below grade, 
the expense of reinspection shall be borne 
by the shipper. 


West Penn Dealers Discuss Business 


PirrspurcH, Pa., Sept. 17.—Officers of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania attended a mecting last Wednes- 
day night of the Monongahela Valley Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at the Monongahela Valley 
Country Club. About twenty-five dealers were 


present from Monongahela City, Donora «and 


Charleroi, embraced in the territory. of. this 


“local- association, a unit of the Washington 


county association and of the State association. 

Dinner was served at the club at 8:30 and 
the meeting followed. A discussion of business 
conditions brought out the fact that while gen- 
eral business in the territory is good, there has 
been a considerable slackening in the demand 
for lumber. 


Report Trade Conditions Good 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 16—A monthly meet- 
ing of the Lake Erie branch of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was held 
at Delhi, on-Sept. 12, with W. J. Bailey, of 
Jarvis, chairman, presiding. 

Ani interesting feature was the presence of 
Rolland C. Mossman, of Huntington, W. Va. 
secretary of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 

After listening to the various reports and 
discussions, Mr. Mossman congratitlated the 
Lake Erie dealers on their organization, and 
the interest they took in its work. -The most 
interesting idea he had collected front their dis- 
cussion was that retail lumber ‘dealers were 
pretty much the same class of men wherever 
you found them and had the same problems 
to solve. He concluded with the advice to the 
dealers that they should consider their associa- 
tion affairs among the most important matters 
that they had to deal with. 

Routine business was followed by reports 
upon trade conditions. With few ¢xceptioms, 
the dealers reported a good season’s trade and 
a reasonably encouraging outlook for fall. 
Dealers in Delhi and Simcoe reported an ¢x- 
ceptionally active summer, one of 
dealers stating that he was too busy and wanted 
a rest. E 

A discussion of prices in the district elicited 
the information that prices had held fairly 
well, with the single exception of British Co- 
lumbia shingles, which had eased off a little 
and were now worth about $5.50 for XXX, 
and $6.50 for XXXXX. 

Bulk buying of doors will be one of the 
important subjects discussed at the next meet 


ing. A. Bailey, Hagersville, thought the mem 


bers-might be able to pool their door require- 
ments and obtain a 10 percent reduction ™ 


‘the Delhi © 
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rice for orders of 100 doors or more. The 
soak meeting will be held at Simcoe, on Oct. 
10, at 8 p. m. in the Battersby Hotel. 


Wholesale Sash & Door Semi-annual 


Announcement is made by the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association, Chicago, that it will 
hold a three-day semiannual meeting on Sept. 
95, 26 and 27 at Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 
The first day will be devoted to a meeting of 
the trade relations committee and to meetings 
of the southeastern and central southern groups. 
The regular semiannual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held on Thursday, at which 
time the officers will make their reports and 
an address will be delivered by Harold D. Coes, 
head of the management engineering division 
of Ford, Baker & Davis (Inc.). At the after- 
noon session, Walter F. Shaw, manager of the 
trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will de- 
liver an address on “What Is Trade Promo- 
tion?” This will be followed by a meeting 
of the executive committee. On Friday morn- 
ing the trade relations conimittee will meet and 
following the conclusion of its conference those 
so desiring will play golf. 


Log Home Visited by 150,000 


Lansinc, Micw., Sept. 16.—In a bulletin to 
the members of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Secretary Roy B. Wal- 
born says that in a recent tour of the Wade 
Douglas fir one-log house through Michigan, 
stops were made in 88 towns and the log was 
visited by 155,655 people. This tour was fos- 
tered by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and has been effective in spreading the 
gospel of Douglas fir throughout the States. 
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Work on Details of Molding Book 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 14—At a 
meeting of the joint molding committee, rep- 
resenting the western lumber manufacturers’ 
associations held at the Palace Hotel here Sept. 
6, Roland Williams, of the Williams Fir Fin- 
ish Co., Seattle, presided with L. Van Snyders, 
of the West. Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, as secretary. The lumber organiza- 
tions represented by members were the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, California White 
& Sugar Pine Molding Bureau, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Much was accomplished in working out de- 
tails toward the publication of the proposed 
new molding book. 

_The proposition of uniform bundling prac- 
tice was left to each regional group to deter- 
mine for itself. This matter will not be car- 
ried in the molding book. 

As to grades, it was determined that the 
mold‘ng book should include a paragraph stat- 
ing that molding would be graded according 
to the rules for the various species, and that 
copies of these grading rules should be secured 
from the various associations. 

The secretary was instructed to prepare a 
tough outline of the book, showing the pat- 
terns, sizes and list, this to be sent- to members 
of the committee for criticism and correction. 
After the members of committee report, the 
chairman is to determine whether another 
Meeting is necessary. Then the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will be asked 
to call a meeting of representatives of all the 
regional manufacturers’ groups to consider the 
plan of the western manufacturers as a basis 
f - uniform booklet that can be adopted 
Y all, 


Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 


%.4 for the week ended Sept. 11, 1929, from 
8.0 for the week ended Sept. 4, 1929. 


Lumbermen 


St. Louis Golfers in Annual Tourney 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16—E. E. Pershall, 
president of the T. J. Moss Tie Co., was 
elected president of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association at the annual dinner which 
followed the annual tournament at North Hills 
Country Club last Friday. S. W. Morten, of 
the S. W. Morten Lumber Co. was elected 
vice president, and C. H. Call, secretary of the 
St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club, was made secretary 
and treasurer. The arrangements this year— 
the thirteenth annual tournament—were in 
charge of the Hoo-Hoo club. 

Ninety golfers took part in the tournament. 
Highest honors went to W. J. Foye, of Omaha, 
Neb., who won the George L. Weber cup and 
Johns-Manville trophy for the lowest gross 
score. John J. Stolz won the president’s cup 
and the Arcade Building trophy for the lowest 
net score, and the second net score prize—Na- 
tional City Bank cup and trophy—went to 
Eddie Held. 

T. C. Whitmarsh won the B. F. Edwards 
cup and the Hoo-Hoo club trophy for the low- 
est net score for the first 18 holes played by 
a lumberman over 50. The only unpleasant 
part about this for Mr. Whitmarsh was that 
in order to get the prizes it was necessary for 
him to admit that he was past 50, something 
he has been unwilling to do for, say, the last 
seven or eight years. 


Cincinnati Tournament in October 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 16.—Lumbermen 
golfers at Cincinnati are polishing up their 
pet clubs and putting in as many practice 
rounds as possible preparatory to the tenth 
annual tournament at Western Hills Country 
Club, on Tuesday, Oct. 8. E. 
chairman of the tournament committee, expects 
that 100 members and guests will participate 
in the tournament and later enjoy the banquet 
and entertainment and election of officers. J. C. 
West, chairman of publicity, is positive that 
this is the only local lumber golf association 
in the country that maintains a weekly sched- 
ule, plays on a different course in the metro- 
politan district each Tuesday afternoon, and 
awards prizes for the low net on each course. 
To be eligible for membership in the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Golf Association, the person 
must be a member of a golf and country club. 
There will be a number of.important events 
in connection with this tournament, and more 
than a dozen prizes will be awarded. 


Memphis Golfers in Annual 

Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 17.—George J. Murch, 
one of Memphis’ newest golf players who 
moved here from Chicago, was crowned the 
champion of the Lumbermen’s. Golf Associa- 
tion of Memphis at its eleventh.annual tourna- 
ment which was held today over the course 
of the Colonial Country Club. The champion 
shot the first eighteen holes of the 36-hole play 
in a 77 but in the afternoon was off his game, 
making it-in 89, with a total of 166 for .the 
entire play. Mr. Murch won the president’s 
trophy, a beautiful cup donated by Frank R. 
Gadd, the president for the year 1928-29. 

Mr. Murch, however, was forced to be lucky 
in order to claim the championship as L. E. 
Gilbert, also of Memphis, made the course in 
166, shooting an 83 in both morning and after- 
noon play. Mr. Murch, however, won the toss, 
according to the rules of the association, and 
Mr. Gilbert was crowned the runner-up. He 
was awarded a beautiful table lamp which was 
donated by the Memphis Lumberman, one of 
the newest trade papers published in this city. 

A feature of the tournament was the winning 
of three beautiful golf sticks, donated by the 
Golf Shaft & Block Co., of Memphis, by C. C. 
Dickinson, also of Memphis. Mr. Dickinson 
won the event, for lowest net score, full handi- 


M. Bonner, 


Take to Golf 


cap to apply, all-day play, with a total of 145 
aan having a handicap of 26 for eighteen 
oles. : 

P, A. Lyck, of Omaha, Neb., last year’s 
champion, was not able to defend his title due 
to illness in his family. 

More than a hundred golfers teed off for the 
event. A good portion of the players were 
from out of Memphis, many of them having 
attended every tournament held by the Memphis 
association. 

Last night the annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation was held at the Colonial Club House 
where plates were laid for 150. Entertain- 
ment was furnished during the serving of the 
banquet. Following the dinner Frank R. Gadd 
president, took charge of the meeting and reso- 
lutions on the death of a number of mem- 
bers as well as thanks were passed. Mr. Gadd 
then introduced George Morris, editor of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, as toastmaster, 
who, after a few appropriate remarks, called 
upon a number of the visiting members for 
short talks. He then read the names of the 
prize winners. 

J. S. Williford and J. R. McFadden, chair- 
men of the two nominating committees, made 
a joint report and the following officers for 
the year 1929-30 were nominated and elected: 


President—R. A. Taylor, Memphis. 

Vice president—A. D. Adams, Helena, Ark. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. B. Phillips, Memphis 
(re-elected). 

Directors—Almonta Smith, W. S. Sims, 
F. B. Robertson, William Haughey, and C. W. 
Parham. 


Examinations for Forest Ranger 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 16—The United 
States Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced that there are vacancies in the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture in 
the following states: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wy- 
oming. 

Applications for positions as forest ranger, 
the announcement states, must be on file with 
the Civil Service Commission at Washington 
not later than October 14. The entrance sal- 
ary ranges from $1,620 to $2,000 a year. The 
announcement continues: 


The law requires that rangers be selected, 
when practicable, from among the qualified 
citizens of a State or territory in which the 
forest is located. Preference in certification 
is therefore given to the residents of the 
State in which the forest is located. No 
particular period of residence is required, 
but it must be bona fide, as shown by the 
statements in the application for examina- 
tion. 

Competitors will be rated on mental tests, 
practical questions relative to the duties of 
the position, and on their experience. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or from the secretary of 
the United States Civil Service Board of 
Examiners at the post office or customhouse 
in any of the States named above. 





Timber Land Sales 


ELKINS, W. Va., Sept. 16.—A deal involving 
60,000 acres of timber and 30,000 acres of 
coal lands was made here when Joseph B. 
Moore and Carl Martin purchased all the 
holdings of Mcore, Keppel & Co., the Three 
Forks Coal Co. and the South Fork Lumber 
Co. Moore, Keppel & Co. was recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
The company has been operating in Randolph 
County for 25 years. The timber holdings 
are in Randolph County and in the South 
Branch valley near Moorefield. Timber hold- 
ings at Ellamore are sufficient to enable the 
company to operate for eight years or more. 
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Tractors Cheaper Than Horses 


The advantages of Trackson McCormick- 
Deering crawler tractors over horses for win- 
ter log hauling were domonstrated convincingly 
by the Northern Logging Co. of Flamand, 
Que., in comparative tests made at two of its 
camps last winter. 

At the beginning of the season the North- 
ern Logging Co. contracted for cutting and 
hauling timber for the Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper Co. Horses had not proved entirely sat- 
isfactory for previous operations, and the of- 
ficials decided to give tractors a trial. They 
purchased three Model DH Trackson McCor- 
mick-Deerings and put them to work at a 
camp. At an adjoining camp fifteen teams of 
horses were hauling under similar conditions. 
Their own figures at the end of the season 
proved the superiority of the tractors from 
the standpoint of economy as well as capacity 
for work. 

Figured on a basis of sixty days out of the 
year, the three Trackson McCormick-Deer- 


ciation on both kinds of equipment, and wages 
and board for the drivers. 

Both teams and tractors hauled a mixture 
of green and dry spruce logs which averaged 
six to seven inches in diameter and thirteen 
one-half feet in length. However, the horses 
had the very important advantage of hauling 
over ice roads which were fairly level all the 
way from the skidways to the dump, while the 
tractors hauled over snow roads with adverse 
grades up to 8 percent and down grades of 
12 percent. No sand or other material was 
used to retard the pushing weight of the 
sleighs; each tractor held its own load. 

The tractors were in operation day and night 
during the sixty-day season, stopping only 
long enough for refueling and occasional 
minor adjustments. At times the weather con- 
ditions were extreme, with the snow from 


three and one-half to four feet deep and the 
temperature as low as 50 degrees below zero. 
Naturally, these factors had a noticeable effect 
on the horses, but in no way did they lessen 








Two Trackson 
Co.’s operation at Flamand, Quebec. 
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McCormick-Deering crawler-type tractors at work at the Northern Logging 
Top—Bringing two big sleigh-loads of logs into camp. 


Bottom—Two heavily loaded sleighs being brought to the dump 


ings hauled a total of 33,923 cord miles, which 
was more than three times the total hauled by 
fifteen teams. Even more significant, how- 
ever, are the cost figures which show that it 
cost the Northern Logging Co. only thirty- 
six cents per cord mile hauled by the tractors 
as compared to ninety-nine cents for every 
cord mile hauled by the teams. In other words, 
they saved sfxty-three cents on every cord 
mile hauled by the Trackson McCormick-Deer- 
ings, or a total of $21,446.12. These figures in- 
clude fuel, oil, repairs etc., for the tractors, 
feed and pasture for the horses, annual depre- 


the efficiency of the Trackson McCormick- 
Deerings. 

Loggers throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada watched the Northern Logging Co.’s tests 
with great interest, and as a result many of 
them expect to replace their horses with Track- 
son McCormick-Deerings this winter. 

Traffic delays in the downtown business dis- 
tricts, says Prof. Miller McClintic, well known 
authority on the subject, during one business 
day cost New York City $1,000,000; Chicago, 
over $600,000; and Boston, $81.700. 








Methods of Truck Maintenance 


Much has been written, in this department 
and elsewhere, about the ideal methods of 
keeping the trucks in a lumber yard in goog 
running order. It seems to be the genera] 
consensus that the one best plan is the rule 
of the daily inspection. These opinions haye 
been backed up by the fact that several large 
lumber yards do find it profitable, as well as 
some of the smaller ones. 

Recurrence of the question aroused the 
curiosity of the Motor Truck editor, so dur. 
ing the last two months he has made ip- 
quiries, at any retail yard where he happened 
to call, concerning the methods which are ac. 
tually in use. These yards were not picked 
and chosen with such a thought in mind, and 
they were not of any particular size. They 
ranged from the small establishment with one 
lone Ford to the large organization with its 
fleet of trucks and trailers. 

The number of yards, in this short time, 
has not been very great, but the variety of 
renlies has. The usual response was to the 
effect that “We have no special system,” and 
this was the chief point of similarity in their 
systems. For each had a system of some kind, 
although most of the owners had given the 
matter so little thought as to be unaware 
of the fact. 

In none of these yards was the idea of 
daily inspection of trucks practiced. The 
usual system is for the driver to be respon- 
sible for the running condition of his ear. 
This he does, not by taking the recommended 
ten or fifteen minutes each morning before 
starting his rounds of delivery, but simply 
by noting carefully how the truck responds. 
If, when he “steps on the gas,” the car does 
not respond immediately as it should, he 
knows that something is wrong, perhaps in 
the ignition and perhaps in the carburetion, 
or maybe in the clutch. If when he steps 
on the brake-pedal his car does not decelerate 
properly without grabbing, he knows his 
break-bands need adjusting, or his brake-rods, 
or he needs new brake-lining. If he hears a 
new rattle this morning that wasn’t present 
yesterday morning, he realizes that he may 
need to work on the door, or grease the fan, 
or in some other manner get to one of the 
innumerable causes for rattles. If he hears 
a knock in his motor, he knows something is 
wrong there, and if he is sufficiently experi- 
enced as a driver he can tell whether it is 
carbon or bearings or spark plugs or other 
difficulty that is the cause. 

In the average retail yard (if those visited 
may be considered a cross-section), there is 
no set time of the day for these troubles to 
be discovered by the driver. Unusual is the 
truck driver who will admit that he cannot 
tell whether his car is “sick or well” simply 
from the “feel” or it in action. This requires 
a certain amount of skill and experience— 
and where is the driver who will admit that 
he is unskilled or inexperienced? Accord- 
ingly, the ordinary procedure is for the driver 
to have the difficulties corrected as he ob- 
serves the need. 

It was generally conceded that the daily 
inspection would be a good thing, as it would 
absolutely insure, in so far as is humanly 
possible, that the truck would be in good con- 
dition. But almost invariably the reply to 
queries concerning this matter was some- 
thing like this: “Well, our yard isn’t big 
enough for such a system. We have only 4 
few trucks, and, of course, we couldn’t af- 
ford to hire a man just special to look after 
the machines.” Few, if any, realized that 
the plan is for the driver himself to do this 
daily inspecting. He uses the skill of which 
he is so proud at a stated time every morn 
ing, instead of trying to detect the faults a8 
he drives along the street. Then, if any- 
thing is wrong, he can use the tools in the 
company garage, and the other conveniences 
there, instead of pausing somewhere along 4 
busy highway to correct the trouble. 

The nearest approach to the regular dally 
inspection was discovered in a Wisconsin yar 
where it is the rule to look over each truck 
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on Saturday afternoon. At this time drivers 
oil and grease every part of the car that 
needs such lubrication, replenish the water 
in the battery, see that the brakes are in 
good repair, and such other repairs as may 
be deemed necessary. 

Few retail lumber yards do their own re- 
pairing of trucks, except for minor work such 
as putting water in the battery, cleaning 
spark plugs, and other similar tasks which 
the driver can perform in a few minutes. 
When larger and more difficult repairs become 
advisable, in nearly all cases the truck is 
taken to a local garage, often the service 
station for that particular make of truck, and 
the work done there. However, at one yard 
(another Wisconsin retailer, by the way) a 
different system is used. This company op- 
erates four Ford trucks, and the driver of 


Lumbermen’s 


Hear About Installment Selling 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 17.— Charles S. 
Potter, of the Hampden Lumber Co., presided 
at a recent meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, held at the Nayasset Club 
here, and the twenty-five dealers present heard 
some interesting things about installment sell- 
ing, promotion of home-building and stand- 
ardization. Paul S. Collier, secretary-man- 
ager of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, explained in detail the various ac- 
tivities, departments and functions of the or- 
ganization and urged the members to utilize 
these services fully. 

After a discussion of standardized lumber in 
which it was claimed that some so-called inch 
stock is now delivered only 23/32-inch thick, 
a resolution was adopted affirming the club’s 
loyal support of the American Lumber Stand- 
ards and asserting that the minimum for inch 
roofers should be 25/32-inch as thinner sizes 
are not for the best interests of consumers 
and dealers. 

W. J. Bradley, of the Manufacturers & 
Merchants Securities Corporation, Chicago, told 
of the home financing service his company of- 
fers and spoke of the extensive development 
of installment selling of many commodities. 
He insisted that lumber dealers who do not 
sell homes in the same way are missing a lot 
of latently profitable business. 


Establishes Modernizing Bureau 


Green Bay, Wis., Sept. 17.—Establishment 
of a home modernizing bureau for the north- 
eastern part of Wisconsin and election of new 
officers featured the annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at 
the Beaumont Hotel, Green Bay, Sept. 11, fol- 
lowing an afternoon of elaborate ceremonies in 
the welcome of the big Douglas fir log home 
on wheels of E. A. Wade, Aberdeen, Wash. 

R. A. Sleeper, field representative of the 
Home Modernizing Bureau of Chicago, was 
so successful in his efforts to rouse up the 
local dealers to the need of a home moderniz- 
ing bureau that he was compelled by the lum- 
bermen to remain over in Green Bay for the 
following day to help them complete the organ- 
ization of a Green Bay bureau initiated at the 
meeting. 

Mr. Sleeper was attempting to find out if 
Wisconsin was in a frame of mind to accept 
the program of the Home Modernizing Bureau, 
¢ said in his address. He spoke of the Mil- 
Waukee bureau and the increase in Milwaukee 
of 129 percent more modernizing in 1929 than 
in 1928. The average age of 12,000,000 homes 
in the United States was over 13 years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sleeper. Three out of five of these 

es were obsolete as to architecture, com- 
orts and conveniences. 

Two tickets were offered by the nominating 
committee, and the successful slate included 
Austin W. Pruitt, elected president, and A. D. 

Tause, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Pruitt is an 
executive of the Fuller-Goodman Co. with 
home office at Oshkosh, and Mr. Krause” is 


one of them is an expert Ford mechanic. 
When repairs are necessary on any of the ma- 
chines, he does the work. He gets extra pay, 
of course, as befits his extra work and abil- 
ity, and his employers find him an excellent 
investment. 

It is the rule in practically all the yards 
for each truck to be overhauled at least once 
a year. This is usually done in the winter 
time, in the North, when the slack season per- 
mits the loss of the truck’s services without 
great harm to the lumber delivery schedule. 
Most of the retail lumbermen visited stated 
that the yearly overhauling is done in the 
local garages, although a few reported that 
one of their drivers was sufficiently well quali- 
fied as a mechanic to do the overhauling, given 
the time which was available in the “slow” 
season. 


Club Activities 


with the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Green Bay. 

After the retiring president, Enos Colburn, 
had surrendered the chair and gavel to Mr. 
Pruitt, the new president delivered a rousing 
inaugural address, particularly emphasizing the 
importance of actively pushing home moderniz- 
ing work as a group and by the individual 
yards. 

R. T. Titus, wood technologist for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and Mr. Wade 
described the parade which had taken place 
previously during the afternoon as the best 
parade put on by dealers anywhere in connec- 
tion with the big log. . 


Evansville Club Fall Meet 


EvaANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 16.—The first fall 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
was held at the Vendome Hotel here Sept. 10, 
with a good attendance. In the absence of 
President Claude Wertz, Vice-President Frank 
C. Storton presided. 

William S. Partington, chairman of the 
river and rail committee, brought up the mill- 
ing-in-transit -question and the club went on 
record requesting the railroads to abolish the 
milling-in-transit rate on logs shipped into 
Evansville and favoring a flat rate. The 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is co- 
operating with the local club in the matter. 

An invitation was extehded to Herman 
Grossman, well-known sawmill man of Boon- 
ville, to join the club, and William B. Carle- 
ton was appointed as a committee of one to 
bring him to the next meeting of the club, 
which will be held on Oct. 8. 


Investigating Installment Selling 


Ausurn, MeE., Sept. 17—The Central Maine 
Lumbermen’s Club is looking into the possi- 
bilities of installment selling. Some of the 
retail lumber yards around here have not been 
handling the volume of business in recent 
months that the dealers believe their territory 
ought to produce. At a meeting of the club 
held here in the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association it was suggested that 
competition of mail order houses offering 
ready-cut ‘houses, garages, camps, barns, farm 
buildings of all kinds, and practically anything 
in the building line, and failure of the lumber 
dealers to adopt the time payment plan used 
successfully by distributers of automobiles, 
radios and various other things, explain why 
retail lumber trade is quiet. 

Albert E. Small, of A. E. Small & Son 
(Inc.), told of several instances of merchan- 
dising on the time payment plan in his expe- 
rience. He declared that the installment plan 
has come to stay and that dealers in lumber 
or other building materials must follow the 
lead of merchandisers of other lines to secure 
the maximum volume of business with the 
greatest profit. 

The club is affiliated with the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and the pro- 
posed radio advertising campaign to promote 
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Handbook of 


Wood 


Construction 


Principles—Practice— Details 


by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 
Nat’l Committee on Wood Utilization. 


Tus book was prepared under 
the direction of the control com- 
mittee of the National Committee 
of Wood Utilization and is rec- 
ommended and fully endorsed by 
this body which was appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover. 


Ir is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative, yet simple and easy 
to understand, guide to good 
wood-using practice ever pub- 
lished. It is an honest-to-good- 
ness manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construction. 
Plentiful illustrations reinforce 
and clarify text. 


Ir is a reference work that 
should be on the desk of every 
lumberman to decide all ques- 
tions affecting the use of wood 
in construction, to aid in the effi- 
cient selection and application of 
lumber and promote efficient and 
economical forms of design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6x9" —2" thick 


$ per 
copy 
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852,330,000 FEET 
National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 14,690 acres in Townships 21, 22 
and 23 N., R. 7 W., and Township 22 
N., R. 6 W., W.M., Wynoochee and Sat- 
sop watersheds. Olympic National For- 
est, Washington, estimated to be 431,- 
330,000 feet B. M., more or less, of Doug- 
las fir, western red cedar, Sitka spruce 
and western white pine, and 421,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of western 
hemlock and silver fir timber, exclusive 
of timber to be taken at the option of 
the purchaser. 

STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $4 per M. for Douglas fir, west- 
ern red cedar, Sitka spruce and western 
white pine, and $1.25 per M. for western 
hemlock, silver fir and other species. 
Rates to be readjusted on a date ap- 
proximately three years from beginning 


of cutting and at three-year intervals 
thereafter. 
DEPOSIT. $20,000 must be deposited with 


each bid to be applied on the purchase 

price, refunded, or retained in part as 

liquidated damages, according to condi- 
tions of sale. 

CONDITIONS. Each bidder must submit 
with his bid a statement of his financial 
resources, including the funds available 
for use on this project, and, before final 
award, the person or company submitting 
the most acceptable bid will be required 
to show that he has immediately available 
or will have available as needed sufficient 
funds to provide the improvements, 
equipment and working capital necessary 
to enable him to meet the requirements 
of the agreement. The conditions are 
given in full in the prospectus and sample 
agreement. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Port- 
land, Oregon, up to and including Decem- 
ber 10, 1929. 

The right to reject any and all bids is 

reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from 
the District Forester, Portland, Ore., or the 
Forest Supervisor, Olympia, Wash. 





THE LAWRIE LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Completely equipped laboratories 

specializing in problems of research 

and process development for the 
wood industry. : 


MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















Guaranteed Kiln Drying 


If you feel that you need some help 
in your Dry Kilning Department, may 
we suggest that you ask us for our plan 
for correcting your troubles. We take 
the full responsibility on ourselves and 
guarantee results. Write today. 

Mention, please, this advertisement 
in the American Lumberman, 


ELMER E. PERKINS COMPANY 
BRADLEY, ILLINOIS 








Established 1847 
Foreign Forwagders, 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
aie 

Ocean Freight _ssf"éiscount arane’ 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Logging Ralph C. Bryant 
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the demand for lumber in the Northeast was 
another important subject given earnest con- 
sideration at the recent meeting. J. E. Chal- 
mers, president of the Chalmers Lumber Co., 
who presided, was instructed to canvass the 
retail lumbermen of Maine and report their 
sentiments regarding such a campaign and its 
financing. 

The retail lumber trade of central Maine 
was well represented at the dinner-meeting, 
despite the torrid weather, and the spirited 
discussions of the important matters considered 
indicated the consensus among the dealers to 
be strongly in favor of adopting any up-to-date 
methods which will stimulate profitable busi- 
ness and be in the public interest. 


Told About Radio Advertising 


Worcester, Mass., Sept. 17.—The territory 
covered by the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association has a population of 30,000,- 
000 and more than 5,000,000 radio listeners. A 
proposed advertising campaign to appeal to 
this great army of latent lumber consumers 
was outlined by John U. Riley, manager of 
the advertising service department of the 
Northeastern association, at a recent meeting 
of the Worcester County Lumbermen’s Club. 
After a thorough discussion by the thirty mem- 
bers attending the meeting and dinner, held at 
the Worcester Country Club, the majority 
voted their hearty endorsement of a radio ad- 
vertising campaign, to have a complete tie-up 
with other methods of sales promotion, includ- 
ing a booklet on home modernizing and other 
material to go out with the broadcasts. 

A. Wayland Wood, of the P. W. Wood Lum- 
ber Corporation, Worcester, vice president of 
the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealer’s As- 
sociation, presided and introduced Mr. Riley, 
who said the big question today is not “Shall 
we advertise?” but “How shall we advertise?” 
He told how the Northeastern association is 
helping lumber dealers to create the kind of 
advertising that will sell materials because it 
sells ideas. He described some of the work 
that has been done for dealers since the new 
advertising service was established the first 
of the year, and said the new service has 
been favorably received. One of the advertise- 
ments sent out by the new service has been 
rated by the magazine, “Sales Management,” 
as among the six best sent out by various lines 
of business this year, Mr. Riley stated. 

The W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., of Worces- 
ter, had seven of its organization present, the 
largest representation of any one company at 
the gathering. 


Wolf River Club Meets 


New Lonpon, Wis., Sept. 16—Members of 
the Wolf River Retail Lumbermen’s Club were 
entertained last Saturday at a luncheon held 
here. with a talk by R. T. Titus. representative 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Titus illustrated his talk with pictures 
of Douglas fir and discussed the manv indus- 
tries in which Douglas fir is used. Views of 
West Coast lumber mills and their operations 
were shown in detail. 

Following Mr. Titus, Don Montgomery, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, also discussed the West Coast 
lumber~ industry and situation. 

R. C. Lundsay, of Manawa, Wis., president 
of the club, presided at the luncheon. 


To Oppose Free Cedar Shingles 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 16.— Senators 
MeNary and Steiwer of Oregon and Jones of 
Washington, Republicans, have announced that 
sentiment in their States will compel them to 
oppose passage of the pending tariff bill with 
cedar shingles on the free list. They state 
that all Republican newspapers in their States 
are urging such a course upon their senators, 
on the ground that the lumber industry is 
quite as much entitled to protection as other 


le 
industries which receive it under the provi. 
sions of the bill. For example, attention is 
called to the fact that the Underwood bil] en- 
acted by a Democratic Congress in 1913, an 
ried a duty on shingles, and that the 

of Oregon and Washington would fare better 
under the present law than the proposed meas. 
ure. 

Several other western senators are rather ex. 
pected to join hands with Messrs. McNary 
Jones and Steiwer. A handful of senators 
holding together, as is well known, can greatly 
embarrass the Senate leaders on any measure 
and some historic one-man filibusters have been 
successful in that august body. 

The Oregon and Washington senators haye 
the support of a very considerable bloc in the 
House. No surprise would be occasj 
therefore, if shingles should be placed on the 
dutiable list, as in the bill passed by the House, 
but whether any other lumber items will be 
given a dutiable status remains to be disclosed, 
The general opinion is that a compromise will 
be reached under which those lumber interests 
demanding protection will receive some consid. 
eration in the bill as finally passed by Congress, 


| HOO-HOO DOINGS 


New Secretary Appointed 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Sept. 16.—Following the res- 
ignation of L. W. Lease as secretary of the 
St. Louis Hoo-Hioo Club, C. H. Call has been 
appointed to that position by the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Call has been engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business in St. Louis for the 
last six years and has always taken an inter- 
ested part in the activities of lumbermen and 
has served as a local officer for the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo in most of the Hoo- 
Hoo meetings held in this city. This change 
became effective Sept. 15. Mr. Lease will ac- 
cept a position in Kansas City, Mo., where he 
lived before coming to St. Louis as secrétary 
of the club sixteen months ago. 














South Bend Hoo-Hoo Elect 


Soutnu Benn, INp., Sept. 16—The Hoo-Hw 
Club of South Bend elected Charles R. Huff, 
of the Huff Lumber Co. president at the 
annual meeting and dinner-dance held last week 
in the Oliver Hotel. About 40 persons at- 
tended the dinner and the program was entirely 
informal. Other officers elected are: Paul 
Fassnacht, of the Indiana Lumber Co., vice 
president; Coleman Sties, of the United States 
Lumber Co., secretary, and Joseph Jontz, 
Mishawaka; R. H. Maxon, Elkhart; A. Boyd, 
Laporte; Clark Ferrier, Culver, and John Bab- 
bitt, Niles, directors. Business affairs of the 
organization were discussed and plans outlined 
for its winter activities. 


Play Golf and Elect 


Bayport, MINN., Sept. 16.— The regular 
monthly meeting of the St. Croix Valley Hoo- 
Hoo Club, held here last Saturday, was pre- 
ceded by a golf tournament in the afternoon. 
Dinner was served in the evening at the White 
Pine Inn, following which a business meeting 
was held and officers were elected. All of the 
old officers were chosen to serve for another 
year, as follows: President, R. L. Nash, of the 
Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport; vice 
president, H. R. Woerz, Interstate Lumber Co, 
Stillwater ; secretary-treasurer, J. D. Rowland, 
Andersen Yard Co., Bayport. The next meet 
ing will be held on Oct. 12 in Stillwater, at the 
Stillwater Club, at which time a concatema- 
tion will be held and several candidates initiat- 
ed. The November meeting on Nov. 9, will 
be held at Iowa City, Iowa. A number of 
the members of the St. Croix Valley club are 
going down to Iowa at that time to see te 
lowa-Minnesota football game. 
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Months and Men 


Some months are like some friends: 
Too warm, like summer days. 
That sort of weather ends, 
Such friends soon go their ways. 
A sky can be so blue 
You know it can not last; 
And friends are seldom true 
Who talk too much, too fast. 


There are some months as cold 
As some men that you meet. 
I’ve seen some men grow old, 
Right here in our own street, 
Whose handshake was like ice, 
Whose faces were like snow, 
Virtue perhaps their vice, 
The men you never know. 


And then Septembers come, 
Octobers fine and fair. 
Yes, there are some months, some 
That with some friends compare— 
Friends whether shine or not, 
The kind that does not tire, 
Friends neither cold nor hot, 
The kind that hearts desire. 


We See b’ the Papers 

Russia wants to abolish the rules of gram- 
mar. America never had none. 

The U. S. Golf Association wants to make 
golf harder. Gosh, how you going to? 

The sea-lion population of California is 
6,000, but the lounge lizards are the worst 
pest. 

The tariff on dried fish is to be increased, 
but there seems no way to keep the stuff out 
altogether. 

A man was buried for two days in Ottumwa, 
lowa. But did you ever spend a week end 
in Evanston? 

Remember when the girls wore bangs? Still, 


we doubt if even a bang on the head would, 


do them any good now. 

The health of ex-President Calles is improv- 
ing in France. Leaving Mexico will improve 
almost any president’s health. 

Our population is increasing at the rate of 
1 percent a year, but we don’t know whether 
that means in numbers or just stouter. 

President Hoover says, “I like trees.” 
Which leads us to wonder if trees aren’t prob- 
ably the only thing that everybody likes. 

Perry’s flagship Niagara has been raised 
again at Erie. In fact we seem to be about 
- only people who were ever able to sink 
er. 


Someone wants to exterminate the pine bee- 
tle, which destroys five billion feet of timber 
every year. But what about the Sunday pic- 
nicker ? 

Shakespeare remarked that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. And we 
can’t see that calling a civet cat a civet cat 
Improves it any. 


President and Mrs. Hoover go auto riding 


mday afternoons. By this simple method 
they are able every week to see most of the 
American people. 


The cigarette people will drop the reach-for- 


a-lucky-instead-of-a-sweet advertising, but that - 


doesn’t settle the question as to who the darned 
| was who started it. 

In six months Calvin Coolidge has earned 
$100,000 as a writer. For that matter, so have 
We, the only difference being that Cal is a bet- 
ter collector than we are. ' 

Since 1840 Ireland’s population has dwindled 
from 8,000,000 to 4,000,000. Revolutions, auto- 
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mobiles and bare legs are too much for even 
as hardy a race as the Irish. 


A Spanish girl set fire to herself when the 
groom postponed their wedding. What she 
should have done is to set a little fire under 
the groom. 


Both Arabs and Jews protest against the 
way Great Britain has handled the situation in 
Jerusalem. It is almost impossible to run a 
riot so it will please everybody. 


It’s funny, how a man wouldn’t think of 
tackling Bill Tilden at tennis, or expect to 
beat Hack Wilson making home runs, or bet 
that he could outsprint Nurmi, but will wager 
all he has and some he hasn’t that he can out- 
guess Arthur Cutten. 


Between Trains 


Asspury Park, N. J.—President Couse, of 
the New Jersey Bankers’ Association, told us 
this one recently at the annual dinner of the 
Monmouth County Bankers’ Association: <A 
retail lumberman went to the banker in his 
town and tried to borrow a thousand dollars 
without collateral. “Why, I can’t do that,” 
said the banker, “let you have it without any 
security.” “But,” said the lumberman, “you 
know I'll pay you if I live.” “Yes, but what 
if you should die?” “Well, if I am in heaven 
I'll send it to you, and if I’m in the other 
place I'll hand it to you.” 

Lumbermen, by the way, don’t need to be 
told the value of associations, for about all 
that has been accomplished for the lumber in- 
dustry has been accomplished by the lumber 
associations, which, in turn, owe their exist- 
ence to the lumber press. This Monmouth 
County association of bankers is a good exam- 
ple of what a good association can do. When 
it was proposed to amend the branch banking 
law of the State so as to eliminate county lines 
and permit the north New Jersey banks to 
operate branch banks throughout the State, the 
Monmouth County bankers refused to be 
wagged, and rose up and not only prevented 
the amendment but saw to it that the law was 
repealed. 

As we write, the season is just over, and 
the hotel men are preparing to board up the 
place and move on to California or Florida 
for the winter, although the New Jersey coast 
itself is about as fine a winter resort as you 
would care for. Personally we still insist 
that Duluth is about America’s best. If zero 
weather won’t pep you up, what will? 


Shadows Pass 


The shade moves on, I’ve noticed that 

It doesn’t stay the place it’s at— 

At morning westward of this wall, 

By afternoon not there at all. 

The shadow that points west at eight, 

If you’ve the patience just to wait, 

Is pointing east at two once more, 

There’s sun where there was shade before. 


And troubles never hang around 

Forever, any I have found. 

I’ve had my troublés, plenty, too— 

They do just like the shadows do. 

My house, that seemed the darkest one, 
Before I knew, was lit with sun; 

The ground was bright, the shade was gone, 
For all my troubles had passed on. 


I never yet have found a way 

To make shade run, to make night day, 
But I have found the next best thing 

The sun to fetch, the day to bring: 

I’ve plugged along as best I could, 
When matters didn’t look so good, 

And always found, my lad, my lass, 
Though shadows come that shadows pass. 









WORLD’S MOST MODERN 
SAWMILL USES 





fj be US Pat. Off, 


Edger Saw Guides 


COUNT 








Above shipment made to Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash. This is 
their newest and most modern plant and one 
of the largest fir mills on the Pacific Coast. 


Modern equipped mills use Hi-Bail Edger 
Saw Guides because they produce straight cut 
lumber with minimum. adjustments and re- 
placements. Ask us for quotations. 


FRICTION PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Incorporated . 
Aberdeen, Washington 




















Give Your Customers 
What They Want— 


Guaranteed 
ROOFS 


They want to know that 
the materials used and the 

- workmanship are depend- 
able—that their roofs will 
give long, satisfactory 
service. 


A Well Known 
Chicago Firm 


has a real proposition to 
offer progressive lumber 
dealers. It will pay you 
well to write now for full: 
particulars. This proposi- 
tion will prove a big help 
in selling roofs. 


Investigate Now! 


Address 
“H. 15” American Lumberman 
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“IDEAL” Steel B 





capacity. 
Let us figure on Sour 
requirements. 





We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PINE -HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD M 


LUMBER 
Rock 


FLOORING 








DIMENSION: STOCK —§ 
BIRCH-BEECH-MAPLE 


We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln- 
dried - large Kiln 








IMENSION LUMBER 
MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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Put 
“Come on Home” 


Malloch, “the Lumberman 
should be in every pubiic library 
in America, 


to put it in the library in your 
home town? 
the = - school library, too.) 


paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for t 
for the high school. 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 


to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and 


mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


a you prefer, and will send us the names 


books for library and high school 
with a letter from us fh. they are a 


Ss 





in your 
Mome Town Library 
“Come on Home,” by Douglas 


Wouldn't you like to be the one 
(It ought to be in 
For $3.00 we will send you, post- 


library, and one 
(Regular 


Can you think of as fine a thing 


pupils, and to pro- 


Address the Publisher, 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 
addresses with order, we will send the 


you.) 
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Purified Wood Fibers for Paper 

As a result of an investigation. now in prog- 
ress at the bureau of standards, it is indicated 
that certain types of highly purified wood 
fibers, which are commercially obtainable at 
the present time, are suitable for conversion 
into high grade bond and permanent record 
papers, as well as any other types of papers 
where the qualities of durability and perma- 
nence are essential. Such papers have hereto- 
fore been made only from the best grades of 
rag fibers, which are considerably more ex- 
pensive than the purified wood fibers. 

Pure cellulose, commonly called alpha cellu- 
lose, has a high degree of permanency. The 
cotton fiber is the purest form of cellulose 
found in nature. For this reason papers care- 
fully prepared from high grade cotton rags 
have hitherto been used exclusively where per- 
manence extending over hundreds of years is 
desired. 

The ordinary wood fibers, it is pointed -out, 
even those of the best grades, have impurities 
and degraded forms of cellulose present which 
seriously affect their permanence. By a series 
of chemical treatments these objectionable im- 
purities can be removed, leaving a fiber similar 
in its chemical composition to the cotton fiber 
and having the desired paper-making charac- 
teristics. 

In order to find out how the purified wood 
fibers would endure as compared with other 
commonly used paper-making fibers, tests are 
being made at the bureau of standards of the 
various types of paper-making wood fibers and 
of several grades of rag fibers. These tests 
include chemical purity, whiteness, and micro- 
scopical structure. A thorough investigation of 
the strength of a series of representative com- 
mercial papers prepared from fiber similar to 
the above is being made. 

The relative durability of the various paper- 
making fibers is studied by means of accel- 
erated aging tests, whereby a few hours’ treat- 
ment simulates the effect of natural aging over 
a long period of years. The samples are baked 
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in dry form at 212° F., are cooked with steam,’ 


and are exposed to intense light rays from an 
artificial sun. After all these severe treatments 
the samples are again subjected to searching 
tests to find how much they have deteriorated 
both chemically and physically. 


New Uses for Old Crates 


“New customers for the retail lumber dealer 
are being developed by the project of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce, which has for its 
object the utilization of secondhand boxes and 
crates and odd pieces of lumber in the making 
of interesting and useful articles.” 

This view was expressed by L. Kraemer, 
director of the trade extension committee of 
the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and a member of the special sub-commit- 
tee of the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation under whose supervision the box-utili- 
zation project is being carried out. 

Very few boys, continued Mr. Kraemer, are 
now customers for lumber yards. However, 
the plan evolved by the National committee 
is making boys wood-minded and thus is de- 
veloping among them many potential future 
users of lumber. 

As a part of its plan the committee has 
issued a booklet, “You Can Make It,” which 
contains the best of 1,200 suggestions col- 
lected for utilizing secondhand boxes and 
crates and odd pieces of lumber. This sort 
of work has a special appeal for boys. Con- 
sequently, large numbers of them who have 
learned of the committee’s plan through 
newspaper and magazine publicity and more 
particularly through such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., 4-H clubs and 
others, are entering actively into the spirit 


of the plan. In fact it is reasonable to jg, 
lieve that many of the boys will outgrow the 
wooden box stage and become utilizers of 
lumber. Furthermore, the lumber yarg can 
develop a potential market for odds and 
ends of lumber, which lend themselves ag. 
mirably to the uses suggested in the com. 
mittee’s booklet. 

C. H. Ejiff, vice president of the Milwaukee 
Chair Co, Milwaukee, Wis., likewise j 
strongly impressed with the importance of this 
project and believes that thousands of used 
crates now burned up or thrown away by fur. 
niture stores-for want of a better use will fing 
a new market. As a member of the sub-com. 
mittee in charge of this activity, Mr. Eiff has 
given much study to the matter. 

“These used crates,” he said, “have hereto. 
fore been considered both an expense and 
waste. The natural thing has been to get rid 
of them by burning them up as rapidly as they 
accumulated, The committee’s project, how- 
ever, offers a way to dispose of these crates to 
those who desire to use them in making useful 
articles. This project also offers a chance for 
furniture stores to build up goodwill with pres- 
ent customers and also to make new customers, 
Judging from the success with which the 
project, and especially the committee’s booklet, 
have met, the plan has a widespread appeal, 
While it is naturally of greater interest to boys 
of manual training age than to others, it ap- 
pears to have an attraction for adults, also,” 

H. A. Gardner, director of the Institute of 
Paint and Varnish Research, Washington, 
D. C., states that an increased demand for 
paints, stains, putty, glass, brushes and similar 
articles has been reported by paint stores in 
many sections of the country as a result of 
this project of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. 


Reforestation in Lake States 


Joseph Kittredge, jr., of the Forest Service, 
estimates that every year the 20,000,000 acres 
of unproductive forest land in the thre 
Lake States remain idle means a loss of $20; 


000,000 to that region. 


“The. present rate of planting these lands 
will not reforest them within any reasonable 
period,” says Mr. Kittredge. “Neither the re- 
gion as a whole nor the individuals directly 
concerned can afford to accept this enormous 
annual loss merely for the lack of an adequate 
forest policy to prevent it.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Kittredge, the essen- 
tials of an adequate planting policy for Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin are: 

1. A survey of lands in need of planting to 
determine area, location, ownership, condition 
and value for planting. 

2. Effective fire protection for lands to be 
planted. 

3. The planting of publicly owned lands by 
public agencies. 

4. The expansion of public planting pro- 
grams, including the acquisition of additional 
lands to be planted. 

5. Encouragement of counties, towns. and 
private agencies in forest planting by the Fed- 
eral and State governments, through advice to 
owners, the distribution of planting stock, 
possible modification of taxes on land devoted 
to the growing of forests, provision of cheap, 
long-time credit, and co-operative arrange- 
ments between owners and States. 


The reforestation of 20,000,000 acres in these 


_ three States is declared to be too big a job for 


any one agency to handle. Four classes of 


agencies may logically get together on the 
work—the States, the counties and local com 
munities, the Federal Government and private 
owners. Up to 1926 only one-third of one per- 
cent of the total non-productive area had 
planted under existing programs. 

With the annual planting speeded up to some 
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400,000 acres for each State, it is estimated 
that the product of each year’s planting, when 
it became merchantable, would have a gross 
stumpage Value of at least -$15,000,000. Tim- 
ber production on this scale would support 200 
small sawmills or other wood-using industries 
in each State permanently, and would support 
an equal number of prosperous communities. — 
For details of the situation reference is 
made to department bulletin No. 1497-D, “For- 
est Planting in the Lake States,” by. Mr. Kit- 
tredge. The booklet contains practical infor- 
mation on the kinds of lands that should be 
planted, the kinds of trees most likely to suc- 
ceed on different soils, the time and methods 
of planting and the prospective profits. 





Starts Demonstration Train 


KnoxviL_e, Iowa, Sept. 16.—Beginning here 
today, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road began the operation of a seven-car hog 
demonstration train that will tour a consider- 
able section of Iowa and then enter Nebraska, 
this demonstration train continuing on the tour 
until the latter part of October. This train 
will be known in Iowa as the “Pig Crop Spe- 
cial,” and during a two weeks’ trip through 
Burlington territory in southern Iowa, the 
train will make 33 stops in 29 counties. In 
Nebraska the train will be called the “Profit- 
able Pork Special,” and two carloads of ex- 
hibits now being prepared by the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture will be added to the 
train. 

The purpose of this train is to show how 
profits may be increased in the hog business. 
Not more hogs, but better methods in hog 
raising will be urged. It is hoped to ‘induce 
many farmers to ppt into practice on their 
own farms the measures for preventing hog 
losses that will be recommended and shown in 
the exhibits on this train. As explained by 
H. L. Ford, agricultural development agent 
of the Burlington: “Presented in a simple and 
effective manner, all of the exhibits are de- 
signed to drive home the fact that it is poor 
economy to think that ‘anything is good enough 
for a hog’.” The foundation for the exhibit 
material is based on actual experiences of farm- 
ers who have been making money from hogs. 
On a flat car in this seven-car train are car- 
ried a number of full-sized, good type hog 
houses arranged so that visitors to the train 
may pass through them. In another car are 
exhibited live hogs raised-under sanitary con- 
ditions, while still another exhibit shows in 
contrast hogs which have been forced to battle 
against filth and disease as a result of neglect. 
The importance of correct type in breeding and 
marketing is being emphasized. 

Representatives of the agricultural develop- 
ment department of the Burlington railroad and 
of the faculty of the State colleges in Iowa 
and Nebraska are accompanying the train to 
discuss the exhibits with farmers who will 
visit the train at each stop. C. F. Miller, agri- 
cultural engineer of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, also is accompanying 
the train, to assist in the demonstration and 
to acquaint farmers with the desirability of 
using the best type of hog houses. From here 
the train went to Oskaloosa and Washington 
today and will make three stops daily, as 
follows : 

Sept. 17, Winfield, Danville and Mt. Pleas- 
ant; Sept. 18, Fairfield, Stockport and Ot- 
tumwa; Sept. 19, Albia, Chariton, Indianola; 
Sept. 20, Trure, Osceola, Corydon; Sept. 21, 
Centerville, Bloomfield, Donnellson; Sept. 23, 
Mt. Ayr, Lamoni, Leon; Sept, 24, . Bedford, 
Clarinda, Villisca; Sept. 25, Creston, Green- 
field, Cumberland; Sept. 26, Corning, Malvern, 
Carson, and Sept. 27, Red Oak, Shenandoah 
and Hamburg. 

The Nebraska tour will begin on Oct. .2 at 
O'Neill and will continue until Oct. 25, ending 

t day at Ravenna. 

The Burlington railroad two years ago oper- 
ated a special poultry train and reports later 
indicated that there was a substantial increase 


in the sale of lumber for the construction of 
poultry houses in communities visited by that 
train. 
(SBEERLG@GGG@ZGLZL222422 

On Aug. 1 44 wood vessels aggregating 18,- 
800 gross toms were building or under con- 
tract to build in American shipyards for pri- 
vate_owners. These figures compare with 44 
wood vessels of 19,080 gross tons on July 1, 
indicating the volume of construction is well 
maintained. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Week’s Loadings of Freight 


Loadings of revenue freight as reported by 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association for the week ended Sept. 7 
totaled 1,017,072, as follows: Forest products, 
60,633 cars (a decrease of 9,145 cars below 
the preceding week); grain, 45,725 cars; live- 
stock, 27,266 cars; coal, 162,415 cars; coke, 
11,722 cars; ore, 67,186 cars; merchandise, 
234,552 cars; and miscellaneous, 407,573 cars. 


Finds Rates Were Inapplicable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in Docket No. 21790, 
finding that rates charged the Warren Lamb 
Lumber Co. on numerous carload shipments 
of lumber and articles taking the same rates 
from Rapid City, S. D., to official territory 
were inapplicable, and that the applicable 
rates were and are those constructed by use 
of the combination rule in Jones’ tariff, 
I. C. C., U. S. No. 1. The defendants denied 
that the combination rule is applicable. Di- 
vision 3 declares that the commission has 
found repeatedly that if one of the tariffs 
used in constructing combination rates pro- 
vides for the use of the combination rule the 
earrier or carriers publishing such tariffs 
must protect the rates so constructed. Rep- 
aration is awarded, the amount to be deter- 
mined in accordance with Rule V. 


Freight Car Inquiries and Orders 


Inquiries for freight cars have been put 
out by the railroads as follows: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, 5,500 freight cars; South- 
ern Railway, 1,000 gondolas and 1,000 auto- 
mobile cars; Chicago & Northwestern, 500 flat 
cars; Norfolk & Western, 2,000 gondolas; Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, 500 car bodies. 

It is understood also that the Pacific Fruit 
Express is in the market for 400 refrigerator 
cars. 














Complains of Illinois Rates « 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The Satwyer- 
Goodman Lumber Co., of Marinette,; Wis.,, has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce: Gommis- 
sion a complaint against the Chickhgo, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway Co. and 
other carriers, seeking the establishment of 
reasonable rates on lumber shipped from 
Marinette, Wis., and Sagola, Mich., to manu- 
facturers at Streator, Ill, together with 
$1,077.54 reparation on certain past ship- 
ments. 

Complainant states that the rate from Mar- 
inette to Streator is 23 cents per 100 pounds 
and that from Sagola 24% cents. Streator is 
on the Burlington system south of Ottawa 
and La Salle, Ill., La Salle being the greater 
distance from each shipping point. However, 
the rate from Marinette to La Salle, Peru, 
Spring Valley, Zearing and Arlington, IIL, is 
20% cents and that from Sagola to the same 
points 21 cents. 

The refusal of the carriers to accord the 
same rates to Streator as to La Salle and 
the other points named is declared to be 
unjustly discriminatory against complainant 
and unduly preferential of manufacturers 
and users of lumber at the other destination 
points. For this reason complainant con- 
tends the rates to Streator were and are un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
preferential or prejudicial. 





Tue GREGORIAN TREE is the gallows, which 
got this name from three successive hangmen 
whose first names were Gregory. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH SOF 1 £LM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mais ~=©6—)6 Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 




















A Brand to 


Tie to- 


Peerless) | 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH Maple Floeri 
AND BIRCH Manefacturi 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 





eneers and Plywood. 
The Northwestern Cooperage. 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 








" Remember 


/Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
! BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames,. Mouldings 
.and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


DON , WISCONSIN 


atest Price 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man 


poet. 

It is the day experi- 
ences of she homibemnen. told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to hi 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber. Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
































Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 





























Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


OA Uniform Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray &GRobinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMEPICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





Business Changes 


ARIZONA, Scottsdale—Scottsdale Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hamman Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. lAvermore—H. Arendt & Co. 
sold to Progressive Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Falls Village and Lakeville— 
E. W. Spurr Lumber Co. succeeded by Community 
Service (Inc.). 

GEORGIA, Thomasville—Kirby Planing Mill Co. 
succeeded by Kirby Evans Material Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Gruninger-Hathway Co. 
name changed to H. & H. Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Gravity—Chandler Lumber Co. sold to 
F. O. Akin Lumber Co.; head office, Corning, Iowa. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Templeton — Bourn-Hadley 
Co. assigned and business sold. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Card-Stewart Lumber Co. 
changing name to Card Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Middle River—Ireland’s Lumber 
Yard going out of business; property sold to Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

Sebaka—A. E. Anderson Lumber Co. sold to L. 
I’, Dolliff Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

NEW YORK. Holmes—Eaton Kelley Co. sold to 
Danbury-Brewster Lumber Co, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo—William H. White 
and McCulloch Lumber Co. changing name to 
William H. White Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Apple Creek and Wooster—Art Wood 
Face Co. succeeded by Wooster Art Wood (Inc.). 

Fredericktown and Mansfield—Sun Glow Mfg. 
Co. succeeded by Sun Glow Industries (Inc.), head- 
quarters, Mansfield. 

Manafield—John O. Jesse Mfg. Co. succeeded by 
Sun Glow Industries (Inc.). 

Rocky River—Rocky River Lumber Co. in 
liquidation; assets taken over by Prasse Lumber 
Co., of Cleveland. 

Toledo—Henly Cabinet Co. changing name to 
Henly Millwork & Supply Co. 

Toledo—Arthur T. Neff sold to South Side Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

OREGON. Belleview—Harry Farmer is reported 
to have sold his sawmill. 

Scotts Mills—Scott Lumber Co. now located at 
Culp Creek. 

PENNSYLVANIA. York—Bliss Plywood Cor- 
poration succeeded by Keystone Plywood Cor- 
poration. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Bonilla—Siberz Bros. & 
Craig (Inc.) sold to Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co. 

Hecla—Co-operative Lumber Co, succeeded by 
Farmers Lumber Co. of Hecla, 


WASHINGTON. Wauconda—Henry F. Doyle 
has sold his sawmill to Dwight Bradley. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Standard Lum- 
ber Co., Harry E. Miller, manager, has awarded 
contract for construction of three-story, 102x107- 
ft. warehouse. 

CALIFORNIA, Pomona—The Valley Box Co. 
reported purchasing a tract as a site for its new 
plant to replace the one recently burned. 

GEORGIA. Columbus—-The Williams Lumber 
Co. (inec.), of which C. F. Williams is president 
and manager, is erecting $15,000 lumber and 
building supply plant. 

INDIANA. Akron—D. A. Pike, owner of the 
Pike Lumber Co. recently destroyed by fire, will 
rebuild the sawmill, installing a band instead of 
circular saw; steam power will be used. 

LOUISIANA, Pineville—The Pineville Lumber 
Co. (inc.), of which 8S. J. Dauterive is president 
and manager, has begun erection of sawmill, plan- 
ing mill and dry kiln with 20,000 feet daily 
capacity. 

MISSISSIPPI. Crystal Springs—The Planters 
Package Co., H. J. Wilson, general manager, has 
begun construction of 60x350 ft. plant to replace 
one recently destroyed by fire; cost $150,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Wood Products Co. will 
erect a $10,000 plant for manufacture and repair 
of furniture. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsville—The W. M. Bassett 
Furniture Corporation, Wm. Bassett, Pres., will 
spend about $300,000 in the erection of a dining 
room furniture plant and storage building. 

Newport News—The Horace E. Dodge Boat & 
Plant Corporation, New York, is reported to plan 
erection of $1,000,000 plant here to manufacture 
pleasure boats. 


Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT. Stonington—Almac Yacht Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $50,000; to build 
boats. 

GEORGIA. Quitman—H. C. Lumpkin, incorpor- 
ated; to engage in general wholesale lumber busi- 
ness, specializing in railroad stocks. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Pennington Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $120,000; old. 

Chicago—Superior Mfg. Co. increasing capital; 
changing from $50,000 to 10,000 shares, no par 
value. 

INDIANA. Anderson—Forkner-Manger Lumber 
Co. increasing capital to $75,000. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Phoenix Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $9,000. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Hardwood Block Floor- 
ing Corporation, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—George R. Raithel Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
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Wellston—Marvin Hay Millwork Co., 
ated; capital, $256,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Palisades Park—Parkyn Sash 
& Door Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Indiana Woodwork. 
ing Corporation, incorporated; capital, $20,000, 

New York—-Moore Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; Thos. J. Moore, 76 W. 86th st.” 

New York, Queens—Newell Sawdust Corporation 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; to deal in lumber 
and sawdust; Jas. Newell, 45 47th St., Woodside. 


I. 


incorpor- 


OREGON. Baker—Cavanaugh Lumber Co., in 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Eugene—Creswell Lumber Co., 
capital, $5,000. 


TENNESSEE. Oneida—Tennessee Lumber & 
Coal Co., increasing capital to $1,000,000; wi) 
improve plant. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—Squire Creek Lum. 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Granite Falle—Granite Falls Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $3,500. 

Seattle-—-North Pacific Cedar Products Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $5,000; timber products, 

Seattle—Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers, 
increasing capital to $250,000; veneers. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Ceredo—Tri-State Creosoted 
Term Corporation, incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Harry J. Way Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $35,000; to manufacture mill- 
work; to continue in millwork, building material 
business and contracting; oid. 

Milwaukee—L, J. Novetny, incorporated; capital, 
$16,000; to manufacture and sell woven wood 
products. 

Stone Lake—Stone Lake Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000; lumber and fuel. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

QUEBEC. Quebec—Chas. G. Ledie & Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $49,000; incorporators Chas. 
G. Ledie and Wm, H. Stephenson. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Clarksville—H. G. Biggs has be- 
gun the operation of a stave mill with a capacity 
of 4007000 staves a month. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—H. R. Coburn 
Lumber Co. has engaged in business at 9423 West 
amon Ave. under management of H. R. Co- 

urn, 

San Francisco—Sherry Bros. have engaged in the 
hardwood flooring business at 94 Conklin St. 

San Francisco—H. L. Reinhart has engaged in 
the millwork business at 126 Otis St. 


KANSAS. Wichita—Swartz Lumber & Coal Co. 


has started erection of an addition to its ware- 
house at 401 8. Wichita. 


KENTUCKY. Nicholasville—Gulf Red Cedar 
Corporation, Lebanon, Tenn., has leased the Roy 
Lumber Co.’s tract to use as storage and shipping 
yard, 

NEW YORK. Corona—Polk Ave. Lumber & 
Supply Co. recently began retail business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Devils Lake—Robertson 
Lumber Co. plans erection of lumber shed, ware- 
house and office building. 

OKLAHOMA. Heavener—Dyke Bros. Lumber 
Co., of Fort Smith, opening yard. 

i. ‘<ondilienrenes Lumber Co. will open about 
Oct. ‘ 


incorporated: 


OREGON. Rogue River—G. G. Oliver has 
started a sawmill. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Corry—Lyons Lumber Co. 


has begun a retail business. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Field—The new sawmill of the 
Mageau Lumber Co. which replaces one recently 
burned, has started operations. The mill is well 
equipped and has a capacity of between 70,000 
and 80,000 feet a day. 

Toronto—Lumber Sales (Ltd.) recently granted 
a charter, has opened an office at 315 Excelsior 
Life Bldg. H. M. Lickley is head of the company. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Athens—The_ stave factory © of 
Knight Bros. in North Athens has been burned. 


ARKANSAS. Almyra—Nichol & Guy Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

Arkadelphia—Alaska Lumber Co., branch of 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., damaged by fire; 1088, 
$5,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—W. A. 
H. Church (Inc.), lumber yard, damaged by fire. 


IDAHO. Cambridge—Sawmill of Charles Jack- 
son damaged by fire. a 

Moyie Springs—P. M. Sadler sawmill damage 
by fire; loss, $8,500. 

ILLINOIS. Bloomington—J. N. Bach Lumber 
Yards destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000. b 

Chana hana Grain & Lumber Co., loss 5Y 
fire, $2,500. 00; 

Chicago—Green Box Co., loss by fire, $70,000; 
machiner amaged. 

Chicago—O' Brien Lumber Co., 2639 8S. Damen 
Ave., loss by fire, $50,000. loss 
Harvey—Beck Coal & Lumber Co. (Inc.), '0 

by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—The Calhoun Lumb 
Co. lost fuel room, sawmill, planer, lumber — 
commissary and loading docks, sixteen miles wes 
of Monroe, by fire. 


MAINE. Auburn—Chalmers Lumber Co., 1088 
by fire, $30,000. 
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MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—Sawmill owned by 
John Russer on Highway No, 60 a few miles 
from town destroyed by fire. 


NTANA. Kalispell—Planing mill of the 
m... Lumber Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 


OREGON. La Pine—Sawmill of Dennis & 
Hitchcock damaged by boiler explosion, 


RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—Lumber yard of 
Atwood Crawford Co, destroyed by fire. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sturgis—Sturgis Lumber Co. 
damaged by fire. 

VERMONT. Lincoln—Lumber mill of the John 
H. Davis Lumber Co., of South Lincoln, destroyed 
by fire; loss, $4,000. 

WASHINGTON. Morton—Homer H. Johnson, 
sawmill and logging, loss by fire, $8,000. 


Port Ahgeles—Shingle mill of Crown Shingle Co. 
damaged by fire; loss, $2,000. 


Installs Kiln for Veneer Drying 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 16.—The Kotcher Bat- 
tery Separator Co., a subsidiary of the Kotcher 
Lumber Co., of this city, is installing a high 
powered Moore reversible cross-circulation fan 
kiln for seasoning battery separator veneer. 
This system of fan kiln has been particularly 
successful in seasoning all classes of veneer. 
It is understood that the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore., 
has installed this type of kiln at a number of 
veneer plants on the West Coast, including the 
Consolidated Plywood Co., Vancouver Ply- 
wood Co., Portland Manufacturing Co., and 
Smith Wood Products Co. While remarkably 
efficient and economical in seasoning veneer, it 
is claimed that this type of kiln costs much 
less than other types of veneer dryers on the 
market. 


Makes New Sales Arrangement 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—Sales of the prod- 
ucts of the Hussey Lumber Products Co., 
Railway Exchange Building, henceforth will 
be handled exclusively by the Saylor Tie & 
Timber Co., which has been incorporated re- 
cently. Officers of the new company are H. 
N. Saylor, jr., president; vice president, J. C. 
Fritschle, and Wilke Dieselhorst, secretary. 
Mr. Saylor, a former vice president of the 
Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., and Mr. Fritschle, 
vice president of the Hussey Lumber Products 
Co., have been engaged in the tie business for 
a number of years. 

In addition to the Hussey products the 
Saylor Tie & Timber Co. will produce ties 
and other material on its own account. 


Quotations on Timber Issues 


Quotations on lumber company short term issues 
are on a yield basis. 
Bid Asked 


Pet. Pct. 

—Due 1931— 
Algoma Lumber Company Ist 6s.... 6.75 6.00 
Bear Creek Logging Co. ist 6s...... 6.75 6.00 
Bladon Springs Lumber Co. 1st 6s.. 6.75 6.00 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6s.. 6.75 6.00 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. ist 5%s.. 6.75 6.00 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. Ist 6s.. 6.75 6.00 


F. P. Cover & Sons ist 6%s..... ecoo 6.96 6.00 
Dorchester Lumber Co. 1st 6s...... 6.75 6.00 
Detroit Investment Co. ist 6s....... eee con 
Flanner Company Ist 6s..... coooes @TS . 6.68 
Glendale Lumber Co. Ist 6s......... 6.75 6.00 
Edw. Hines Assoc. Lbr, Ints. 6% debs. 6.50 6.00 
W. F. Ingham Ist 6s......... ccecee Gee 6.00 
Keystone Wood C. & L. Co. 1st 6s.. 6.90 6.00 
Clayton & Anson Mark ist 6s..... - 6.75 6.00 
McGowin-Foshee Lbr. Co. ist 6s..... 6.75 6.00 
W. D. McRae Lumber Co. 1st 6s... eee eee 
Oregon-Kalama Lumber Co. ist 6s.. 6.75 . 


Owen Oregon Lumber Co. Ist 5%8... 6.75 6.00 


V. Richardson Ist 6s....... coooe CS 6.00 
Saluda Land & Lbr. Co. Ist 6s...... 6.75 6.00 
Stack Lumber Co. Ist 7s....... cooe 688 6.00 
Temple (Knox) Lbr. Co. 1st 78...... «.. anes 
Tennessee Stave & Lbr. Co. Ist 78... 6.90 6.00 
Umpqua Mills & Lbr. Co. Ist 6s.... 6.90 6.00 
Virginia Hardwood Lbr, Co. ist 6s.. 6.75 6.00 
Western Timber Co. ist 6s.......... 6.75 6.00 


Long Term— Bid 
Brown Company 5%s.. ° 96. 
Campbell River Tbr. Co., Ltd., Ist 68 96.00 99.00 
Continental Tbr Land Co. Ist 6%s.. 99.00 101.60 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. ist 6s.. 98.00. 100.00 

lendale Lumber Co. ist 6s....... - 97.00 99.00 
Edw. Hines Assoc. Lbr. Ints. 6% debs. 99.00 100.00 
Munising Paper Co. Ist 5%8......... 98.00 95.00 
e OP EMRE. OB. «os ¢00 e002 06 eeeee 98.00 
Sede Orford Cedar Products Co. ist 6s 97.00 

ogue River Timber Co. Ist €s...... 93.00 
Stout Lumber Co. Ist 68.........+.. 95.00 
Trask Timber Co. ist 68............ 93.00 99.06 
(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., Sept. 13, 1929.) 











Develops New Hack Saw Blade 


A new hack saw blade of high quality and 
distinctive appearance has been put on the 
market by the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., of 
Fitchburg, Mass. The new blade is named 
the “Red Streak” because of a coloring of 
red on the end. This red-colored end and 
name have been registered by the Simonds 
company as a trade-mark. 

In developing the new (blade, the company's 
engineers began their research more than a 
year ago in the Simonds steel mill at Lock- 
port, N. Y., and succeeded in evolving a metal 
that is highly wear-resistant. This, combined 
with a tooth shape calculated to eliminate 
the difficulty of the teeth shelling when cut- 
ting hard metal, makes the blade of espe- 
cially high quality and long life. 

The “Red Streak” blades are made for hand 
and power machine use, and the red end 
makes them easily distinguishable. Another 
blade, for use on high speed steel, is marked 
with a red back edge. 





SAWMILL CANYON on the Coronado national 
forest in southern Arizona boasts a juniper 
tree at 6,500 feet altitude that is 26 feet 6 
inches in circumference at breast height, and 
75 feet high. 





(Statistics—Continued from page 51) 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Sept. 17—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 


week ended Sept. 7: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 60 units*..12,477,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 5,351,000 89,000 43 
Shipmentst ........ 8,078,000 135,000 65 
Orders received? ... 7,118,000 118,000 57 
Orders on hand..... 58,757,000 979,000 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 80 units*..16,961,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 6,052,000 75,000 36 
Shipmentst ........ 3,156,000 39,000 19 
Orders receivedt.... 2,824,000 35,000 17 


Orders on hand....18,402,000 230,000 ... 

*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 14.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Sept. 7 











from 38 member mills: Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
*Average . 35,060,000 
Actual ... 33,193,000 
Shipments 
eee 1,029 26,754,000 - .... 
Local deliv.. ... 768,000 sate 
Total 
shipm’ts .. 27,522,000 82.9 
Orders— 
Booked 
(car) 866 22,516,000 226 
eee 768,000 Sees 
Total orders 23,284,000 70.2 84.6 
On hand end . 
WOO cccee 4,424 115,024,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty-eight iden- 
tical mills were 69.0 percent of those for the 
previous week, showing a decrease of 10,458,- 
000 feet. 

tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Of 3-year average weeky production for 
current month. Inland Empire production is 
so seasonable that during winter months ac- 
tual production amounts to less than 50 per- 
cent of yearly average while during’ peak 
summer months the production increases to 
well over 100 percent of this average. 


Comparative reports for thirty-six identi- 


cal mills showed: 3-year 
: weekly 

Figures average 

for week for Ang. 

DORI iii i vk 0es te 32,287,000 34,638,000 
SS ee 26,964,000 35,749,000 
OFGOPS .cccccccocccccecesdajena,e00 80,881,000 









UL SOUTHERN 
Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE. MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
We season lumber 
to the moisture 


content you re- 
quire. 








GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














in Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Kae red High Grade.” BASE AND 
path en Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 
LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN,PA. 


Nors Panama-Pache GRAND PRIZE 
* pr echt ett 


national Expesition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘tna Hardwoods 


Kentucky ané 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Sen'tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 











Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
hh. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 
Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 


We Solicit 
Your Patronage 





Rosboro, ‘Ark. 
Glenwood, Ark. 
Mauldin, Ark. 











Every House Bill You Sell 


Should 


annem 
AMERICA CUMBERMAN 


=— Sees Policy 








Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigate now! 


a aerlUcaeaerlCU OOCOlUlC OCU OrOCCUlUCUCrCUlUCU rCCUlUlClCr rClClC CUCU le 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 

Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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News No 


Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 14.—The worst forest fire situation of 
the summer has handicapped logging. A fire 
which entered Weyerhaeuser operations at 
Hobart from outside the company’s bounds 
burned some 400,000 feet in a cold deck. The 
Larch Mountain fire in Clarke County is still 
burning and is uncontrollable on account of 
large snags, according to C. S. Cowan, chief 
fire warden of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association. Smoke and fog last week put 
the lookouts out of business, adding to the 
work of protective agencies. There has been 
no change in the price of logs. 

Rail shippers declare there is no business 
coming from the East. Shingles are slow at 
present. A slight increase in retail yard 
sales has taken place here during the week. 

Of interest to exporters was the presence 
in the city during the week of Minosuke 
Araki and Katsuji Takebe, of the Nichizui 
Trading Co. (Ltd.), of Osaka, representing 
the company’s lumber department; B. N. 
Kolay, representative of Gladstone Wyllie & 
Co., of Calcutta, India; T. Lloyd Roberts and 
Maurice Petherick, of G. F. Neame & Co. 
(Ltd.), London, England, lumber agents. 
The two Londoners are on their first visit 
to the Pacific Northwest. 

James A. Dant, president of the James A. 
Dant Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., spent sev- 
eral days in Seattle last week studying local 
conditions. He does a wholesale business. 

Insurance companies will pay about $160,- 
000 on $901,500 of insurance carried by the 
Pacific States Lumber Co., whose plant was 
ravaged by fire July 29. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


“Sept. 14.—The regular meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club this week was can- 
celled to allow the members to attend a con- 
ference of West Coast manufacturers at the 
Winthrop Hotel here yesterday. 

Breaking into the European market, in the 
face of Scandinavian competition, shipments 
of wood pulp went out from Tacoma this 
week on three different European-bound ships. 
Back of these shipments is an interesting 
story of the fight for markets between Amer- 
ican and Scandinavian producers. When the 
Pacific coast pulp industry began shipments 
to the Atlantic coast, the Scandinavian manu- 
facturers cut prices to the bone, and in re- 
taliation the American producers obtained low 
rates to Burope and took orders from Eng- 
land, the main market of the European pulp 
makers. The results of this competition have 
been favorable to the Americans, as the Scan- 
dinavians, becoming alarmed at the threat of 
American competition abroad, advanced their 
prices in the Atlantic coast market, with the 
result that quotations are up from $3 to $4 
a ton. The pulp shipments from Tacoma this 
week were the orders booked abroad earlier 
in the year. : 

Two weeks of blazing sun and low humidity 
have brought about the worst fire menace 
faced by western Washington in twenty years, 
according to statements by State and Federal 
forestry. officials. All over the State, fires are 
raging. The Tacoma district is exceptionally 
free, only one fire of any size burning, but 
the entire Rainier national forest has been 
closed to the public, and the logging opera- 
tors and timber owners have shut down their 
camps and are -hholding their crews in readi- 
ness to fight firese 

Tacoma’s new fireboat successfully passed 
its underwriters’ tests this. week and will be 
in service in a few days. The additional pro- 
tection will lower the fire insurance rates on 
many of the_ waterfront mills, and reduce 
the fire hazard to the entire industrial district: 

The Tillicum Toys (Inc.), which manufac- 
tures novelty toys from wood scrap, has filed 
amended articles of incorporation increasing 
its capitalization from $10,000 to $35,060. 

The Coast Book Match Co. plans the con- 
struction of a new factory in the Center Street 
industrial district. This company started in 
a small way as the only manufacturer of 
wood book matches in the United States, and 


————, 


has been so successful that it is now 90 days 
behind in its orders. The company uses alder 
wood for its matches. It will abandon the 
present plant at Lake Steilacoom’ when the 
new factory is completed. 

Lumbermen are turning to bowling for their 
winter recreation, and several of the loca] 
mills have organized teams. The John Dower 
Lumber Co. and the Pacific Match Co, have 
entered teams in the Elks league, and the 
City Lumber Co. has a team in the Indus- 
trial league. 

J. E. Madison, district manager of the Pa. 
cific-Atlantic Lumber Corporation, qualified for 
the “Hole-in-One Club” recently when he Sank 
his tee shot at the 140 yard third hole on 
the Steilacoom Lake golf course. Mr. Madi- 
son was playing with G. E. Crow, of the 
Pacific-Atlantic corporation, and B. F. Rog- 
ers, of Chicago. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Sept. 14.—Gov. Roland Hartley today issued 
a proclamation closing the hunting season 
in Spokane, Pend Oreille, Stevens, and 
Okanogan counties because of the danger of 
forest fires. An extraordinary condition 
exists in the four counties, the governor de- 
clared. Because of the drouth, the timber 
and mountains are extremely dry, and the 
use of firearms or fires by hunters would be 
extremely hazardous. ; 

Spokane and Inland Empire manufacturers 
of lumber products are in receipt of an- 
nouncement that, effective Oct. 15, the 2% 
cents a 100 pounds out-of-line haul charge, 
on transit lumber from California and Oregon 
moving through the Council Bluffs gateway, 
will be eliminated. “Backhaul” privileges 
covering more than 200 miles in one direction 
will be allowed on the 1%-cent milling-in- 
transit charge for this lumber from Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. The Inland Empire mills, 
excepting in isolated cases, do not have 
transit privileges where out-of-line haul 
exceeds 75 miles. The Mississippi River mills 
are able to draw their lumber more than 
2,000 miles on the transit privilege. 


Longview, Wash. 


Sept. 14.—A party of thirty-two building 
inspectors, who attended the Pacific Coast 
Building Inspectors’ Association convention 
at Portland, were recent visitors to Long- 
view and were shown through the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.’s mills by H. A. Douglas, local 
building inspector, and Ralph Taylor and 
E. E. Hayes, of the Long-Bell company. While 
visiting the lumber mills they studied the 
methods followed in grading lumber and 
applying the National ‘“Tree”-trade- and 
grade-mark. Included in the group were 
Walter Putnam, of Pasadena, Calif., former 
president of the association, and D. H. Mer- 
rill, of Long Beach, former secretary. 

Plans have been made for installation at 
the Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co. plant 
of grinders to provide wood pulp for the 
paper machines. Logs will be bought. At 
present the company uses rags, waste paper 
and cardboard, operating three 8-hour shifts 
and employing several hundred people. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sept. 17.—It is becoming evident that North- 
west States are going to enjoy a measure ot 
prosperity during the next few months. The 
ninth Feéderal..Reserve. bank on Sept. 16 re- 
ported: ‘that .the estimated cash income from 
grain marketed in August increased to more 
than. $60,000,000, or nearly three times the 
total of August, 1928. The early movement 
of 1929 grain, coupled with higher prices 
than’ vrevailed in August last year, caused 4 
general upward trend in cash income and 
business volume; the report pointed out 
Eight wheat belt cities reported increase © 
6 percent in: business volume; and four mixed 
farming cities reported an increase of 17 per 
cent. 

Shipments. and sales of northern pine are 
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increasing. Most of the buying is for present 
needs, railroads and box and crating inter- 
ests being the chief consumers. Prices are 
nolding firm. 

Cedar prices also are firm. The larger sizes 
of posts are in somewhat short supply, and 
fence work by farmers is creating consider- 
able demand for the smaller sizes as well. 

There is still a good demand for balsam 
lath, and white pine are moving fairly well, 
put jack pine are pretty quiet. 

The sash and door men still complain of 
inactivity. 


Portland, Ore. 


Sept. 14.—The lumber business as a whole 
was dull this week, both fir and pine dealers 
complaining of lack of orders. Production, 
however, is considerably curtailed, with a 
number of mills on a 5-day week schedule. 
The forest fire hazard has a tendency to cur- 
tail operations. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Sept. 16.—Meeting reduced income with a 
reduction in expense, has forced changes in 
every retail organization here. Collections 
of old accounts and sales of property have 
relieved the situation somewhat. New busi- 
ness is for cash or its equivalent on delivery, 
though long time loans can be arranged. No 
large contracts were let last week. There is 
a good deal of public work under way here. 
Country trade should show an increase, as 
farmers have large crops and are getting 
good prices. 

Price reductions continue. Sept. 15 lists 
show sharp reductions, especially in lower 
grades. No. 3 flooring, which was $14 and 
$15 ninety days ago, is $11.50 and $12.00. 
Sept. 1 advances in No. 1 flooring and items 
of rift have held. Shortleaf rough dimension 
from small mills shows no further decline. 
Small sizes and short lengths are the best 
sellers. Small timbers sell in small amounts 
but bring fair prices. Common boards have 
sagged. Prices, as a whole, are about $3 
lower than those of two months ago. Roofer 
prices seem to have hit bottom; quotation is 
about $17 for 6-inch. Manufacturers of 
roofers are considering a close down. Long- 
leaf prices have, as a ‘rule, followed the 
shortleaf except on timbers. Special cutting 
in longleaf brings fairly good prices. Export 
trade is lagging. Upper grades of railroad 
stocks are in fair call, but siding and lining 
are slow. Increased calls are noted for white 
and sugar pine, cypress, and gum for interior 
trim plants. Oak flooring prices with few 
exceptions have held the August levels, al- 
though demand has decreased while use of 
rift pine has increased. Maple flooring con- 
tinues in demand for factory use, although 
prices have advanced steadily. 


Warren, Ark. 


Sept. 16.—Last week a few mills booked 
enough orders to offset production and ship- 
ments, while others were considerably behind. 
Order files average -thinner than for many 
months, but most Arkansas mills have sub- 
normal stocks and welcome a chance to clean 
up old orders and improve assortments. 
Orders for mixed car loadings have been 
offered at acceptable prices, but declined on 
account of stock shortages. 

Several mills report being far oversold on 
5/4x12-inch B&better, which is a popular item, 
and 1x12-inch Bé&better and No. 1 are ex- 
veedingly scarce in 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-feot, 
while 1x4-inch 18- and 20-foot B&better floor- 
ing, 1x6-inch 18- and 20-foot B&better-and No. 
l dvop siding are in decidedly low supply. In 
all‘patterns of drop siding and car siding, 
Many lengths are scarce. Several mills report 


being oversold on 6/8x4-inch Bé&better and. 
No, 1 ceiling and 1x3-inch ‘B&better fleoring;. 


old surpluses having been cleaned up. Mills 
Manufacturing end-matched flooring. report 
being oversold on  1x8-inch, 20- to 90-inch 
B&better. Short length 4-ingh end-matched 
has been in good demand. Increased -sales 
have been reported on 6/8x4-inch B&better ceil- 


ing, short lengths end-matched, and 1x6-inch 
No. 2 center matched. Orders for wrapped 
trim, sanded finish, casing and base are fairly 
plentiful. 

Common items have accumulated at most 
mills. Inch No. 2 is now more plentiful than 
at any time within the last ten months. This 
statement also applies to 2x4, 6-, 8- and 10- 
inch No. 1, and practically all items of*No. 2 
dimension, except 2x4-inch, 10-, 18- and 20- 
foot and 2x6-inch, 20-foot. In No. 1, 2x12- 
inch is seldom available except for mixed car 
loading. Inch No. 1 common continues scarce 
except in 1x8-inch, 16-foot and shorter. Inch 
No. 3 is fairly plentiful, though stocks as a 
whole are slightly under normal, but 4-inch 
is in limited supply. 

No. 2 lath are very scarce. Some mills are 
limiting sales of No. 1 lath to mixed cars, 
while a few can furnish an occasional straight 
ear. 

Recent rains have greatly improved logging 
conditions. Far more logs have been deliv- 
ered by trucks than ever before, good roads 
having made available several million feet of 
scattered timber the large mills would not 
otherwise have received. Fewer tracts are 
left for the small operators. 


Shreveport, La. 


Sept. 16.—The southern pine market con- 
tinues slow. Orders are usually for mixed 
cars, and come mostly from country yards. 
City yard demand is dull. Mills all need 
orders for shiplap, center matched flooring 
and No. 2 dimension. There is a wide differ- 
ence between prices on mixed and straight 
car business. There is no inclination to buy 
ahead. The large mills in this territory, 
recognizing that demand is below output, are 
now working on about a 5-day week. The 
smaller units are cutting what they can get 
orders for and recognize the necessity of 
switching to mixed car trade, in which better 
prices are obtainable. Heavy showers have 
relieved the drouth and mills that were down 
because of shortage of water are again in 
operation. While this is the height of the 
cotton picking season, there are no com- 
plaints of shortage of labor or cars. 

Hardwood prices are firm, and demand is 

good for all the dry stock that dealers in 
this section have ready to ship. 
- Advices from Gibsland, La., state that F. 
Fred Sutton & Bro., sawmill operators, will 
soon have their 25,000-foot sawmill removed 
from Homer, La., in operation at Gibsland. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Sept. 16.—The Great Southern Lumber Co. 
has resumed cutting redwood, after a 10-day 
interruption because the full crew of that 
band was required to sort and stack a million 
feet of redwood lumber which was shipped 
here with the last cargo of cants. The cut- 
ting of redwood will continue hereafter at 
full capacity, which is approximately 80,000 
feet a day. 

The hardwood lumber mill of the Baer- 
Thayer Co. was forced to close for about four 
days last week due to the sudden and unex- 
Plainable breaking of a huge band shaft. No 
other machinery or equipment was damaged, 
nor was anyone injured. About a hundred em- 
ployees were temporarily thrown out of work. 

Cc. E. Klumb, for the last year assistant 
sales manager of the redwood department of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., left last week 
for Brookhaven, Miss,,. tea assume his new 
«duties: as sales manager of the J. J. Newman 
4SImmber Co..and the -Hemochitto Lumber Co. 
Mr. Kiumb has been succeeded by Earle Wil- 
liams. dt, 

.R. H. Laftman, general manager of .the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., hag gone to Chicago to 
meet his family, who have been spending their 
vacation at Rex Terrace, Mich. Mr. ‘and Mrs. 
Laftman plan to go to French Lick Springs, 
Ind., where Mr. Laftman will take a few days’ 
rest, but Sigrid Laftman, Betsy and Sally 
Frith will come direct to Bogalusa, 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Long (jr.), have re- 
turned home after a vacation with relatives 
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1" No.1 Hemlock 
Boards and Shiplap 
If you are in the market for 
better Western Hemlock 
and desire extra Snappy 
Service, we invite your 
future orders. 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CoO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, and 
Red Cedar Products 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
8S. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank Probst,?. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 




















This ls Headquarters for 
SHORT UPPER GRADES 


We have handled the rail shipments 
of the mills of the Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor districts since 1910. 
This is one of the largest sales organ- - 
izations handling forest products on 

the Pacific Coast. 


Whether you require short upper 
grades or standard lengths of lumber, 
dimension, timbers, etc., try us first. 
We are large manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of Douglas Fir, Hemlock, 

Spruce and Cedar products. 


Write us now avout 
your lumber. needs. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 
Combined elle ana cieye nLOODA 
Lermber 750.000 Lath: L000,000 Shingles 


[KILN Douglas Fir 


In straight carloads, or in cars 
mixed with FIR UPPERS. 


Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. 
.: EVERETT, WASH. —- 


OC; C f) A - 
HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Uniformly Dependable. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


























Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4,3"c%! vest 


including a lumber calculator for standard th les, 
extimated weights of umber and cisaslinnnene anche ember 
tabulations. 50 cents. 
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Metropolitan Center 


Office head- Specialized 
arters for the buildings, 
ber Indus- designed an 
try, all Trans- ¥ built expressly 
portation lines, to serve the 
and Govern- is of busi- 
ment agencies ness, commer- 
of the Pacific cial and indus- 
Northwest. trial concerns. 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 

















exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 








Times Greater 
JF BigValue Woods 


Our brand new mill is now 
turning out immense quanti- 
ties of Yard Stock, Shed 
~pmee and Factory Lum- 

r. 


Whatever your needs may 


be, you’ll find us ready to give fee a 

you + 
BETTER LUMBER > + 
and Nae 


BETTER SERVICE 


Try us on your next order 


Glendale Lumber Co. 
Glendale, Ore. 














Any House 
in 8 Minutes 








any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 








Just Mail This Coupon J 


ate — 


American Lumberman 
| 43s South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ihnois. 
Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I | 


whl either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payniént. | 


. Subject to approval of the management. 
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and friends at Shelbyville, Ky. Mr. Long, 
who is general sales manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., mixed business with 
pleasure and visited several cities in the mid- 
dle West. 

J. H. Grimmett, manager of the Lamar 
Lumber Co., went to Bloomington, Ind., for a 
few days, to look after business interests. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. 16—Cotton selling throughout Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana has given an extra 
impetus to the southern pine lumber market. 
Farmers are in the market for much lum- 
ber for additions and repairs to their homes 
and outhouses. Orders seem to be plentiful 
and shipments during the past ten days have 
been very good. Mill stocks are at about 
seasonal level. 

The export market is showing more ac- 
tivity. Saps and good prime have become 
more active and much strength is noted in 
the sawn timber market. Boom stocks are 
low and exporters are finding some difficulty 
in securing enough sawn timber to fill their 
orders. 

Automobile body and furniture manufac- 
turers are taking some hardwood now. All 
the mills are running full time and prices are 
firm. 


Houston, Tex. 


Sept. 16.—E. F. Horan, manager of the hard- 
wood department of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
back from an extended trip to the West Coast 
and middle West, speaks optimistically of the 
outlook for the hardwood industry. “It ap- 
pears to me,” he said, “that the furniture 
and radio factories, the automobile manufac- 
turers and other users of hardwoods will have 
a good season, and, therefore, will need more 
than the ordinary amount of hardwood to 
take care of their needs. The situation is 
clearly better than at this time last year.’ 
Mr. Horan visited San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, and other points, and spent several 
days at the home of his father, F. T. Horan, 
manager of the plant of the Frost Lumber 
Co, at Pine Ridge, Ore. Later, he visited Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and other points in the mid- 
dle West. Mr. Horan was accompanied by 
Mrs. Horan. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 16—Demand for North Carolina pine 
has improved slightly, but the market is far 
from.active. Mills in position to make ship- 
ments by water secured the bulk of the 
business. Prospects for the rest of the month 
are a little brighter, judging from the num- 
ber of inquiries. There has been some in- 
crease in production. Competition from other 
woods is keen. Prices remain the same, ex- 
cept on air dried roofers, which are quoted 
very low at consuming points by wholesalers. 

There has been a little improvement in 
New England demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and 
better band sawn. Prices show little change. 
Good circular sawn stock is not moving so 
well, although southern yards are taking in 
a little more. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths have been very active, 4-inch leading 
in popularity and being hard to buy for quick 
shipment. Prices of band sawn are likely to 
grow stronger, for not much circular stock 
is available. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been moving 
fairly well, but No. 3 stock widths have not 
been very active. No. 2 and better 5/4 and 
thicker as well as other good rough lumber, 
has been very quiet. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box kiln dried 
rough have been light, but several rail sales 
of dressed have been made at good prices. 
Box makers have been taking in a little more 
good air dried edge box rough, but offered 
prices are too low. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
dressed, also dressed and resawn, has been 
moving better. No. 1 4/4 stock box has been 
in good demand, and retail yards are taking 
more good air dried rough box. Quick ship- 
ment is always wanted. Pricés are firm as 
mills are not bothered with much surplus. 
No.’ 2 4/4 stoék box has been moving better 
also, most of this being wanted dressed’ for 
sheathing. Edge box, 5/4.And.6/4 has been 
quiet; stock widths are-stowing a little more 
life, but prices are low. Box bar strips, 4/4 
continue to drag but have not gone any 
lower. There continues a very brisk demand 
for 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 cypress at good prices. 
Gum is not moving so well and has weakened. 


omnia 

The planing mills have been enjoying a 
slightly better demand for mixed cars, but 
have unsold surplus stock. No. 2 and better 
2%-inch flooring is getting a little more at- 
tention, while not much Nos. 3 and 4 floor. 
ing is available. Prices of flooring, partj. 
tion etc. show little change. Kiln drieg 
roofers are still popular, and 6-inch are hard 
to buy, many mills being oversold. Air drieg 
roofers continue to move very slowly ang 
ean be bought at $16.50 f. o. b. cars Georgia 
Main Line rate. Dressed framing is still very 
inactive, for West Coast framing is being 
soid in the East almost as low as Carolina 
f. o. b. mill quotations. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 6.—The last week saw a good demand 
for common grades of southern pine in mixed 
carloads, as well as an improvement in the 
inquiry ‘from industrial consumers, who are 
showing an inclination to enter the market 
again for fairly liberal quantities of crating 
lumber. Transit cars have been moving fairly 
well. Although prices are unchanged, the 
market has a firmer tone, and mills are de- 
clining to make concessions. The shed stock 
movement is slow. 

Manufacturers of radio cabinets and auto- 
mobile bodies have been buying considerable 
gum, and the market has advanced as a re- 
sult. While buying is on a more conserva- 
tive scale than in the past, what is bought is 
ordered out at once. In the past, there was 
a tendency to buy in larger quantities, but a 
good deal of the lumber purchased was held 
at the mills for later delivery. 

The Pickrel Walnut Co. has agreed to pur- 
chase the assets of Williamson Bros., veneer 
manufacturers, near Baltimore, Md., it is an- 
nounced by Ray E. Pickrel, president. 

A 5-day week, effective next July 1, was 
voted for the 17,000-union lathers, in a reso- 
lution adopted by delegates to the convention 
of the Wood, Wire & Metal Lathers’ Interna- 
tional, which met here last week. The salary 
of the president was increased from $6,000 
to $10,000 annually. 


Macon, Ga. 


Sept. 16.—Roofer manufacturers say that 
there ig a little improvement in demand, 
though not enough to cause an increase in 
output. Many mills are idle. Shipments of 
roofers so far this month have been heavier 
than for the corresponding period of last 
month, and the manufacturers expect an even 
better volume during the remainder of the 
fall. 

A steady market for longleaf is reported. 
Mills are operating normally, in most in- 
stances, with their product being taken as 
rapidly as it is ready. Prices remain un- 
changed. A considerable amount of longleaf 
is finding its way into the East, and the 
railroads are taking the usual volume. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 17.—City building demand is slow and 
prices generally are sagging. Although all 
building costs are at the lowest point in 
years, loan rates are high. Country yards 
report a good volume of business. Industrial 
demand for all sorts of wood is strong. Au- 
tomotive or furniture manufacturers are not 
buying in any quantity, and interior trim 
and sash and door trades are very quiet. But 
practically every other industry is operating 
at peak and the demand is large for crating 
and containers. Machinery manufacturers are 
producing at peak. Hardwood prices continue 
to hold firm. 

Henry 8S. Wright, a merchandising execu- 
tive, has been made vice president of Mac- 
Gillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee. 
is engaged in creosote treatment and the dis- 
tribution of. cedar poles and posts. Concen- 
trating yards are at Gladstone and St. Ignace, 
Mich. Mr. Wright has been associated with 
the Amity Leather Products Co., Everwear 


' Hosiery Co., Milwaukeé Electric Crane Manu- 
facturing Co., and the Time-O-Stat Controls 


(Inc.). 

Edward W. Pajr 
Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), the most important 
manufacturing concern in Oshkosh, Wis., has 
been elected one of the directors of the Wis- 
consin Life Insurance Co. to succeed the late 
Frank E. Fuller, president of the Fuller-Good- 
man Lumber Co. Mr. Paine’s father, Col. 
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G. M. Paine, was one of the founders of the 
insurance company and served as first presi- 
dent. Mr. Paine is also a director in the 
paine Thrift Bank, organized for the benefit 
of employees of the lumber company and lo- 
cated near its mills. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Sept. 16.—Volume of trade in Ontario has 
shown some seasonal shrinkage, but dealers 
are expecting satisfactory fall trade. There 
has been a falling off in the demand for 
hemlock and jack pine. At most mill points, 
stocks are fairly heavy, but some of the 
mills in northern Ontario will finish their 
season’s cut this month, though others will 
run into October and November. The market 
for lath is quiet. Canada in general has been 
enjoying remarkable building activity. The 
August total is reported to be 48 percent 
greater than for August of last year, and 
equal to July of the present year. Construc- 
tion started in the first eight months of 
1929 is 18 percent ahead of that for the same 
period of 1928. 

The Timber Products Co. (Ltd.), Trenton, 
Ont., has completed construction of thirteen 
miles of railway to its limits in Hastings 
County. It will take out from 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 feet of logs during the coming fall 
and winter, which will be cut at its new mill, 
construction on which will start this month. 

Dominion Timbers (Ltd.), Toronto, is mov- 


space will continue to be available at $10 
and perhaps even less. 

The local market for North Carolina pine is 
in a rather feeble condition, and $49.50 ap- 
pears to be about the top price obtainable for 
band sawed narrow edge. Cypress is offered 
at all sorts of prices without attracting much 
business. Buyers are showing a preference 
for competitive woods whose first cost is less. 

Bight vessels arrived with foreign lumber 
last week, including four cargoes of spruce 
and one of hardwoods from Nova Scotia and 
Quebec, 3,651,433 feet of fir and hemlock, 
1,329 bundles of hemlock lath and 2,500 bun- 
dles of red cedar shingles from British Co- 


lumbia, 148 teak planks and flitches from 
Singapore, and 12,075 pounds of Cuban ma- 
hogany. 


It was announced here on Saturday that 
the Fraser Companies (Ltd.) had acquired the 
mill and timber holdings of the Blue River 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

The lumber storehouse of the P. W. Mer- 
rill Co., operating a woodworking plant at 
139-141 Main Street, Cambridge, was destroyed 
by fire on the night of Sept. 9. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Sept. 17.—Operators in the Head of the 
Lakes area are making preparations for re- 
newed fall and winter activity. This applies 
particularly to the northern white cedar men, 
who report that they will begin woods work 
the latter part of this 








month or the first week 
of October. This early 
start, they explain, is 
made necessary by a 
short supply of the 
larger posts, and also, 
in some cases, of poles. 
So far as early reports 
show, little damage has 
been done by fire in 
anything but brush 
areas. However, if fire 
damage is discovered it 
will be necessary to 
put the cedar crews at 
work as soon as possi- 


ble. After the first 
hard frost the cedar 
bark begins to “tigh- 


ten” and woods opera- 
tions are in order. 
Although north- 
ern pine mills report 
that their advance or- 
ders are not volum- 








A model “too” Cletrac, handsomely decorated and representing “Power,” 
constituted the entry of the Cleveland Tractor Co. in the great pageant 
and parade depicting Cleveland’s industries and organizations, with 


which was opened the recent National Air Races and Exposition. 
thousands of observers lining the route traveled by the parade were 


thrilled with the sight of this large tractor 
oun power 





inous, there are enough 
to keep the operators 
busy for at least two 
or three weeks, when 
it is expected more will 
be received. Most of 
those on hand call for 
speedy delivery. About 
400,000,000 feet of 
northern pine is avail- 


The 


moving along on its 





ing its executive offfces to its wholesale yard 
and mill at the foot of Booth Avenue. 

Walter C. Mason has joined the sales staff 
of the H. R. MacMillan Export Co., Montreal. 

The Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will resume its weekly luncheons 
on Oct. 3. 

Marjorie Linton, twelve year old daughter 
of L. J. Linton, of the Linton Lumber Co., 
Toronto, is fast making a reputation for her- 
self as a swimmer. She has captured several 
awards, and is conceded by New York critics 
to be the fastest back stroke swimmer of her 
age in the world. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 17.—Retailers are not at all in a buy- 
ing frame of mind, and the limited amount of 
building now under way means that the vol- 
ume moving out of yards is considerably 
lighter than usual in the latter half of Sep- 
tember, Prices have weakened in several 
branches of the market. Eastern spruce 
frames from the large mills are still quoted 
$42 base, but reports of concessions are well 
authenticated. The market for Pacific coast 
fir and western hemlock continues unsatis- 
factory, as nearly all wholesalers are over- 
Supplied and are making prices look attrac- 
tive, but there was some business last week 
at a modest profit. Continuance of the open 
rate on east-bound cargoes throughout Oc- 
tober and November is expected to mean that 


able in Head of the 

Lakes mills. Demand last week increased 

somewhat, but mills are finding it possible 
to replenish stocks. 

The call for northern hardwoods is not ex- 

ceptionally heavy, northern Wisconsin mill 

men report, although prices are holding up 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 16.—Representatives of the Philadel- 
Phia Chamber of Commerce will appear be- 
fore the Oct. 3 monthly meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, at its 
headquarters in the Finance Building, to dis- 
cuss with the members of the exchange the 
reorganization of the chamber and the co- 
operation desired from the lumbermen of 
the city. The chamber is to conduct a cam- 
paign during October for a 3-year budget, 
following which an enlarge program of work 
will be carried through. It is in connec- 
tion with this new program of activities that 
the Chamber of Commerce representatives 
will meet with the lumbermen. Similar meet- 
ings have been arranged with the various 
groups of the city, including all of the con- 
struction industry groups. 

The September tournament of the Philadel- 
phia Lumbermén’s Golf Club was held on 
Sept. 11 at Rolling Green, Pa., with the fol- 
lowing scores reported: W. H. Kirkpatrick, 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine ({2% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
- Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 

















California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








CALIFORNIA 


White Pine 


Box, Shop 
and Clears 


cut from high 
altitude timber 
of fine quality. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 





We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOO 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - : San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand som 4 Terminal, . New York 
Daily News Building, ‘ . 

400 West Madison et Chicago 


Securities Building, . ce ke 
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WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 








Redwood Products 





Redwood Sales 


Room 1725, 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 





* 








You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Wits for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. b 


- Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
606 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eestern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 











Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


. “Tote -road and 
Trail,” the new vol- 
ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business. It 








TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 
Pe Ly eS 


Mat Ly 





assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 
DOUGLAS MALLUCH No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 
greater joy. or serve as a more v elcome gift 
to his friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail” has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in clota, gola *tamped, and witr ¢ilt top. 
‘The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























Denver W. Taylor, of Eugene, Ore., sales 
manager of the Lewis-Peters Lumber Co., vis- 
ited Chicago lumbermen two days last week. 


J. D. Mylrea, of Rhinelander, Wis., president 
of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago Monday to make several business calls. 


D. C. Everest, nationally known lumber and 
paper manufacturer, with headquarters in Wau- 
sau, Wis., made a business trip to Chicago 
Monday. 


J. H. Boden, of Athens, Ohio, sales manager 
of the Athens Oak Flooring Co., visited sev- 
eral lumber offices in Chicago on Thursday of 
last week. 


W. O. Chipman, of the W. O. Chipman 
Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., arrived in Chi- 
cago Monday to spend several days calling on 
local lumber distributers. 


Murray H. Bissell, sales manager, and John 
M. Bissell, general manager, of the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., were calling on 
Chicago lumber distributers this week. 


H. R. Beatty, of the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber 
Co., retail lumber dealer, whose headquarters 
is -at Morris, Ill., was a caller at Chicago 
lumber offices the latter part of last week. 


L. G. Negrotto, of Rochelle, La., general 
sales manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
spent the week-end in Chicago, conferring with 
R. C. Clark, manager of the company’s Chi- 
cago office. 


L. E. Mitchell, of Knoxville, Tenn., sales 
manager of the Tennessee Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., arrived in Chicago Wednesday 
to spend a few days on business with local 
lumbermen. 


J. A. Mathieu, of Fort Frances, Ont., ex- 
ecutive head of J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), northern 
pine manufacturer, was in Chicago Wednes- 
day to confer with Fred E. Bahr, the com- 
pany’s Chicago sales representative. 


J. W. Fowler, of Shreveport, La., assistant 
sales manager of the Perfection Oak Flooring 
Co. (Inc.), was in Chicago last week to confer 
with Raymond Yates & Co., his firm’s exclu- 
sive Chicago representatives. 


Thomas Mould, of Sioux City, Iowa, vice 
president of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago on Saturday of last week 
to visit the offices of the DeSale Lumber Co., 
his firm’s Chicago representative. 


J. O. Elmer, of Indianapolis, Ind., midwest- 
ern representative of the Indiana Quartered 
Oak Co., was in Chicago this week in connec- 
tion with sales of Philippine mahogany for the 
Insular Lumber Co., of Manila, P. I., of which 


he is representative. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., of St. Louis, vice 
president of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago and South Bend, Ind., last 
week. He reported that both retail lumber 
dealers and the industrial trade in South Bend 
are enjoying good business. 


C. F. Greenwood, of Edmonton, Alberta, 
manager of Lumber Sales (Ltd.) and sales 
manager of four spruce mills in the Jordan 
River district of British Columbia, arrived in 
Chicago early this week to spend several days 
calling on the local lumber distributers. 


Ben R. Ellis, of Augusta, Ga., field engineer 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, spent several days this week in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Ellis is an enthusiastic member of 
the Augusta Rotary Club, and while in Chi- 


- cago took advantage of the opportunity to at- 


tend the weekly meeting of the mother club 
of Rotary, Chicago No. One. 


Pete Smith, manager of the yellow pine de- 
partment of the Hilgard Lumber Co., returned 
to Chicago last Saturday after a six weeks’ 
trip to England, Scotland and Frarice. He now 
counts on the expected rush of fall business 
to take away the weight he gained on his long 
rest. 


Employees of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Co., White Lake and Wausau, Wis., are assist- 
ing in a campaign to raise funds for the pro- 
posed new Langlade County Memorial Hospital 
in Antigo. W. D. Cavers, of the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., represents the employees in 
arranging for. the campaign. 


William Petrie, of Jacksonville, Fla., vice 
president and general manager of the Gulf Red 
Cypress Co., was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with J. W. Ball, representative in the 
Chicago territory. Mr. Petrie reported that 
the year’s sales, up to September 1, have been 
very satisfactory. 


Paul Tuxen, for several years connected 
with C. Milton Foreman, at Freeport, Long 
Island, and for the last two years with the 
Floral Park Mutual Fuel Co., has been made 
manager of the Floral Park yard. There are 
seven Mutual yards in Nassau County, all of 
which were involved in the recent merger. 


Herman Kesser, for many years treasurer of 
the Building Supply Co., Englewood, N. J., 
has started in business for himself as head of 
the Northern Valley Lumber & Supply Co., 
Englewood. Lawrence V. Leary and Paul L. 
Holmgren are with the new concern as secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively, both having 
been associated with Mr. Kesser in his former 
connection. 


W. E. Snider, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Natalbany Lumber Co., spent last week 
on a trip through northern Illinois, west to 
the Mississippi River. The country retail trade 
is picking up, he reported, and is much better 
than it was a month ago. Mr. Snider expects 
that there will be sufficient increase in the fall 
business to nearly, if not entirely, offset the 
slack trade of the summer. 


O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., returned early this week from 
a ten-days trip which took him to the com- 
pany’s offices in Thomasville, Ga., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He also spent one day in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Babcock found that many of the 
small mills have discontinued cutting, owing 
to low prices prevailing. He reported, how- 
ever, that farmers in the areas visited have 
had goéod crops, of cotton particularly, and at 
prevailing prices cotton farmers have fair pros- 
pects for a prosperous year. 


Edgar Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber 
Co., Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago Monday to 
confer with the O’Neil Bros. Co., exclusive 
representative of the Heineman interests in 
Chicago. He reported a good demand for 
birch and maple. P. E. O’Neil seconded this 
report most heartily, stating that his firm’s 
business was so good as to demand another 
salesman. H. D. Rodgers, formerly in the 
retail lumber business in Los Angeles, is now 
the O’Neil Bros. representative in northern 
Illinois and the north side of Chicago. 


Robert K. Eaton, of the Robert K. Eaton 
Lumber Co.,. Chicago representative of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., returned last Sat- 
urday from a three-weeks trip to the West 
Coast, on which he visited mills at: Bend, Ore., 
Klamath Falls and Klickitat, Wash., and in the 
vicinity of Spokane, Wash. On the way back 
he stopped at Somers and Bonner, in Montana. 
The chief subject of discussion in the West, 
he reported, is the damage wrought by the 
forest fires which have been devastating large 
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areas in Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 
Most of the mills are on a curtailed produc- 
tion schedule, and stocks are somewhat below 
normal for this time of year. Shop grades, 
Mr, Eaton said, are the one exception to this. 
Montatia mills, he contittued, are harvesting a 
large crop of orders from the two new oil 
fields in that State. 


Company Adopts New Peliey 
Announcement is made by Miltori V. Johtis, 
sales manager for the Redwood Sales Co., 
that his organization is adopting a new policy 
which it is believed will enable the company 
to give better service and work more closely 

with its wholesale and commission men. 
Special traveling field men have been as- 
signed to certain territories and these men will 
keep in close contact with all of the company’s 
sales representatives, giving them more com- 
plete information con- 
cerning the facilities of 
the mills producing the 
uaranteed “Sequoia | 
rand” redwood ‘prod- 
ucts. These field men 
will help the salesmen 





M. V. JOHNS, 
Chicago; 
Sales Manager, 
Redwood Sales Co. 





to give technical knowl- 
edge atid information 
about redwood on spe- 
cial jobs, in addition to 
éalling attention to the 
other well known char- 
acteristics of “everlast- 
itig” California fed- 
wood. 

While giving this closer co-operation to the 
trade through regular represeiitatives, it also 
has been determined that quicker service can 
be obtained through telegraph and air mail 
by dealing direct with the Pacific coast. The 
Chicago office of the Redwood Sales Co. is 
being closed and Mr. Johns will return to the 
San Francisco office of the company where he 
will be able more closely to correlate the needs 
of the trade and the production at the mills. 
The office is being closed as of October 1 and 





Mr. Johns says that the field men are already 
at work in the territory. 

Since coming to Chicago to direct the sales 
in this territory Mr. Johns has made a host 
of friends, all of whom regret that his duties 
are taking him back to the Coast. At the 
same time they wish him abundant success 
in developing the enlarged opportunities opened 
up by this new policy. 


Send Unique Souvenirs 


Commemorating the first flight of the air- 
mail from Spokane, lumber concerns in that 
city have seétit out some unique souvenirs in 
the way of cards printed on small pieces of 
pine board, representirig the principal industry 
of the Inland Empire. From the Duffy-Ha- 
macher Lumber Co. the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has received one of these messages, which 
reads: “Duffy-Hamacher Lumber Co. extends 
best wishes for your health, happiness and 
long life on the occasion of the first direct air- 
mail flight from Spokane, ‘The Lumber Capital 
of the Inland Empire,’ Sept. 15, 1929.” This 
unique souvenir bears the symbolic Hoo-Hoo 
black cat in the lefthand upper corner. A 
similar card has been received from the Mon- 
roe Street Lumber Co. 


He Makes an Early Start 


Santa Rosa, Cauir., Sept. 14.—Hlarold 
Richardson, grandson of Herbert A. Richard- 
son, president of the Richardson Lumber Co., 
at Stewart’s Point, is only 10 years old, but 
he is an experienced hunter already. He 
wound up the deer season today by bagging 
his second antlered buck this season. Older 
hunters were congratulating the youngster to- 
day on his record. Many of them hunted 
nearly every day throughout the open season 
and didn’t get a shot at a deer. 


Lumberman Takes 33rd Degree 


CINCINNATI, Ount0, Sept. 17.—Jesse W. Dar- 
ling, proprietor of the J. W. Darling Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of hardwoods and cypress, has 
attained the highest rank in Masonry, the thir- 
ty-third degree. The ceremonies incident to 
conferment were held today at Dayton, at the 
meeting of the Supreme Council of the Scot- 
tish Rite, Northern Jurisdiction. 

Mr. Darling, besides being one of the best 
known lumbermen in the Cincinnati district, 
for years has been active in Masonic organiza- 
tions, and is a member 





of the board of trustees 





It must be difficult 
not to feel above everybody when you have climbed this high in the 


lumber business. 


the window and snapped this scene. 


rearing their roofs above the horizon line are, left to right, the Amer- the 

tcan Furniture Mart, the Medinah Athletic Club, the grey Gothic 

tower of the Chicago Tribune, and the Wrigley tower, Chicago’s 
monument to chewing gum. 





Manager C. W. Lawrance and his assistants in the 
Chicago office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., when they have time 
to look out the window, can see a view like this. A representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, while calling on Jerome Houston, the 
company’s oak flooring sales representative, thrust his Kodak out 
The office is on the twenty-second 
floor of the Builders’ Building, at 228 North La Salle Street. In 
the background of the picture is Lake Michigan. 


of the Scottish Rite 
Bodies of the Valley of 
Cincinnati. He is a 
member of Norwood 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; 
_Norwood Chapter, R. 
A. M.; Cincinnati 
Council, Royal and Se- 
lect Masters; Cincin- 
nati Commandery, 
Knights .Templar ; Ohio 
Consistory Scottish Rite ; 
and also the Shrine and 
the Grotto. In addition 
to his lodge affiliations, 


of the Cincinnati Ro- 
tary Club and of the 
Cincinnati Club. 


The thirty-third de- 
gree was_ conferred 
upon Mr. Darling by 
Leon M. Abbott, sover- 
eign grand commander 
of the Northern Juris- 
diction Scottish Rite 
Masons. More than 600 
Scottish Rite Masons 
were present. Among 
guests of honor 
were the world’s two 
highest ranking Scot- 
tish Rite Masons. They 


The four buildings 





CHICAGO 


Wineygar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 





Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ag at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and sir Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional i ks i 
Hagekaann Sgacn, tube lets cad Wesen Pane 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B.C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 

From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. t 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 











he is an active member . 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet 


Maine 











TIMBER Jesper Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS F'isa'™ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
Bank Bidg., 
1441-42 Canal Be Wh Bids NEW ORLEANS 











THE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume ‘“‘Handbook of Bulld- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully rinciples, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Tough Luck, Old Man, but 
Here’s Our Check for the Loss!” 


That’s the thing that interests you most 
when you have a fire—how quickly will 
your insurance be paid? 

And that’s one of the first considera- 
tions with the Associated Lumber Mu- 
tuals—it’s one of the things that nat- 
urally follow from that Mutual interest. 


Policy-holders who have suffered losses 
know that our adjustments are promptly 
and fairly made and that our checks 
are always either first or among the first 
received. 


Our Mutual Companies were organized 


and are operated by lumbermen to serve 
the lumber industry sympathetically and 
understandingly. 


By expert cooperation in fire preven- 
tion, we endeavor to protect the policy- 
holder from every possible loss. 


By economical management and divi- 
dends which average over 40%, we pro- 
vide an insurance protection, specialized 
for the industry, at lowest cost to the 
insured. Our policies therefore repre- 
sent the highest insurance value a lum- 
berman can buy. 


Get in touch with any of our companies for full information about our policies, 
our payment of claims, our fire prevention service, and our cost-reducing dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Penosylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Central Manufacturers Mutual in- 
surance Ce., of Van Wert, Ohie 

indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ineur- 
ance Co., of indianapolis, ind. 












The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Ce., 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Asseola- 
tion, 


Ce., of Boston, Mass, 
of Mansfield, Ohie 


of Seattle, Wash. 





are thé Earl of Donoughmore, sovereign 
grand commander of the Supreme Council of 
Scottish Rite of England, Wales and Ireland, 
and John H. Cowles, of Washington, D. C., 
sovereign grand commander of the Southern 
Masonic Jurisdiction of Scottish Rite, who is 
the ranking Scottish Rite Mason of the United 
States and Canada. 


Mixes Insurance with Lumber 


OsuxosH, Wis., Sept. 16.—Edward W. 
Paine, vice president of the Paine Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), recently was unanimously elected as a 
director of the Wisconsin National Life Insur- 
ance Co. In taking this office Mr. Paine is 
following the example of his father, Col. G. 
M. Paine, who was one of the founders and 
served as the first president of the insurance 
company. Edward W. Paine already had other 


interests besides lumber, for he is a director. 


of the Paine Thrift Bank here. 


Old Timer of the South Writes 


The many friends in the lumber trade of 
F. H. Lathrop, who for so many years was a 
prominent factor in the southern pine industry, 
will be interested to know that he is vigorous 
and enjoying life, as indicated in the fact that 
he has just recently returned to his home in 
Birmingham from a month’s camp on the Min- 
nuchi River, N. B., during which time he evi- 
denced his prowess as a fisherman by landing 
sixty-six salmon. For many years the Lathrop 
Lumber Co. was one of the leading manufac- 
turers of southern pine in the South, and Mr. 
Lathrop was a prominent figure in connection 
with the Southern Pine Association and other 
organizations in the lumber industry. In re- 
newing his subscription to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN recently, Mr. Lathrop wrote: 


“I have been a constant subscriber to the 
old Northwestern Lumberman and its successor 
for more than forty years and expect I am 





among the oldest subscribers. I give the North. 
west Lumberman credit for sending me South 
shortly after Horace Greeley advised yoy 
men to go West, and I have never regretted 
that I came South. I am proud to know that 
like the river the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes 
on, I hope, forever.” 


OBITUARY 


JOHN STARKEY, aged 76, retired lumber 
dealer and brick manufacturer, died at his 
home in North Industry, near Canton, Ohio 
Sunday, Sept. 15. He was a brother-in-law 
of S. F. Tombaugh, head of the Tombaugh 
Lumber Co., Canton. Mr. Starkey was born 
near Robertsville, Ohio, and lived for many 
years in Minerva. For more than 20 years 
he operated a_lumber yard and planing: mij] 
in Minerva. During this time he was prom. 
inent in activities of the lumber dealers of 
the district. Later he operated brick and 
building block factories in Minerva, Saline. 
ville and North Industry. He was the in- 
ventor of the down draft dryer, which is useq 
in many brick plants. Mr. and Mrs. Starkey 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
in October, 1926. He is survived by one son, 
Elmer A, of Cleveland, a daughter, and three 
sisters. 


JOHN R. STEWART passed away at his 
home near Kirkland, Wash., on Sept. 12, after 
an illness of three weeks. He was born ut 
Brownsville, Pa., 76 years ago. Mr. Stewart 
operated a retail lumber yard for several 
years at Perry, Iowa, and later was asso- 
ciated with the Beltrami Lumber Co. at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. About twenty years ago he 
went to Everett, Wash., being connected with 
the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. there and 
later with the Shull Lumber Co. at Seattle. 
Ten years ago he retired from the lumber 
business and purchased a fruit ranch near 
Kirkland. Mr. Stewart is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Anna E. Stewart, who is well 
known in the musical circles of Seattle. He 
was held in very high esteem by his fellow 
— and many friends mourn his 
eath. 


PHILIP J. CAHILL, Moncton, N. B., a vet- 
eran lumberman, died recently at his home 
there. Mr. Cahill was born at Kildare, P. E.I. 
69 years ago. As a young man he engaged 
in fishing off the Prince Edward Island 
shores. Then he went to British Columbia, 
where he engaged in the lumbering business. 
After gaining experience in the logging and 
lumber manufacturing fields; he went into 
business for himself as a manufacturer and 
also as a cruiser. About 25 years ago he 
returned to Prince Edward Island and estab- 
lished a lumber business. In 1908 he moved 
to Moncton, N. B, continuing in the lumber 
and cruising business, 


ERNEST E. RICHARDSON, member of the 
sales force of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., well 
known locally as “Rich,” died at his home 
at Seattle, Wash., Saturday, Sept. 6, follow- 
ing an illness of several weeks. Mr. Richard- 
son was 32 years of age and was born at 
Ruston, La. He is survived by his wife, 
mother, father and several brothers and sis- 
ters. He had been on the coast several years, 
going to the Long-Bell Lumber Co. from 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., where he was con- 
nected with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


T. NELSON SHATTUCK,. who had been in 
the’ lumber and coal business at Piffard, 
N. Y., for more than fifty years, died at his 
homé there on Sept. 10, following a long 
illness, aged 83. He started ‘business as a 
member of the firm of Kendall & Shattuck, 
and in 1888 succeeded to that firm. Four 
years ago he retired. He is survived by his 
widow and one daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Shat- 
tuck; a. brother, George Shattuck, of Pep- 
perell, Mass., and a sister, Mrs. Anna 
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‘Trouble and Litigation 


FREDONIA, *. Y., Sept. 16.—An involun- 
tary petit on in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the R. & G. Panel Co., manufacturer 
of veneers and panels. Petitioning creditors, 
whose claims amount to about_ $4,500, are: 
Clayton A. Rugg, Jamestown; Fred Knight, 
Falconer; Penrod, Jurden & Clark, Kansas 
City. Glenn W. Woodin, Dunkirk, has been 
appointed receiver. 


MACON, GA., Sept. 17.—The Walker Lum- 
ber Co., of Sandersville, Ga., which was re- 
quired to show cause in Federal court why 
it should not be adjudicated bankrupt, has 
admitted bankruptcy and filed schedules_in 
the United States district court here. The 
liabilities of the company were placed _at 
$10,562.46, with assets of only $2,637.17. The 
involuntary petition was brought by the re- 
ceiver for the Fourth National Bank of 
Macon, a creditor to the extent of $1,700. 
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